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The Literary Lentnatis of Edinburgh. 
By Laurence Hurron. With sixteen Illustrations drawn 


SOME NEW BOOKS. 


THE JOURNAL OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
1825-1832. From the original ipt at Abbots- 
by Sessoms Faneeee. ford. With two Portraits na ccna title-pages. 


Wessex Folk. Two volumes, 8vo, cloth, uncut edges and gilt tops, 
AStory. By Tuomas Harpy. Part I. With Illustrations | $7.50. (Second Edition.) 


by CHARLES GREEN and ALFRED Parsons. 
OBERAMMERGAU, 1890. 


eAmerican Leads at Whist, and their History. | 
a é : | A Poem. By Witt1am ALLEN But er. Illustrated. 
By N. B. Trust, the originator of the American leads. I Sen, 08 oni said 1 gold cover, gilt 
Comedy of Errors. | top and uneut edges, 82.00. 


With eight Illustrations (including frontispiece) by Epw1x 
A. Aspey. Comment by AnprEw Lana. BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON, 
. , Including Boswell’s Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 
The Argent ome Capital. ‘ and Johnson’s Diary of a Journey into North Wales. 
ee CuILp. = = — guy ny Edited by George Brrxsecx Hr1, D.C.L., Pem- 
pA ERAS, &. D. Sey -™ broke College, Oxford. Many Portraits, Views, Fac- 
. tionabity. in. Odusi | similes, ete. Popular Edition, 6 vols., 8vo, cloth, uneut 
Nationality in Music. | edges and gilt tops, $10.00. Edition de Luze, 6 vols., 
By Francis Koray. | half leather, uncut edges and gilt tops, $30.00. 
in the ‘« Stranger People’s” Country. | 
AStory. By Cnantes Eanent Crappocx. Part III. Ilus- | 
| 


THE QUEEN’S PRIME MINISTERS. 
trated by W. T. Smepiey. A new series of political biographies. Edited by StuaRT 
J. Rerp. The volumes will contain Portraits. Crown 
8vo, cloth, $1.00 per volume. Three volumes are now 
By Juuian Ratrex. With four Dlustrations drawn by Frep- ready: THe Eart or BeaconsFIkyp, K.G., by J. 
ERIC REMINGTON. | A. Froupr, D.C.L.; Viscount Mxtsourne, by 
Three Poems... | Henry Dunck ey, LL.D.; Sir Rosert Peer, by 
“* Moods,” by W. D. Howes; “March Days,” by Ricnarp | ‘Justin McCartuy, M.P. 
E. Burton ; “‘ Memories of the St. John’s,” by Hezenian | 
BUTTERWORTH. | LONDON LETTERS, 
In the Vi estibule Limtted. And Some Others. By Grorce W. SMALLEY, London. 
A Story. By Braxper MarrHews. Correspondent of the New York Tribune. Tro vol- 


E f umes, 8vo, cloth, uncut edges and gilt tops, “$B. 00. 
Professional Beauties of the Past. 
Full-page Illustration drawn by Grong pu Maurier. CAMPMATES : , ‘ 


Baitorial Departments ‘ee 
“* Editor’s Easy Chair,”’ by Gzorce WitusAm Curtis. “‘ Ed- : ¢ 
¢ ’, ” “ 2 t 
ee eee ndected by Cuneuts Denes Wataen | CURIOSITIES OF THE AMERICAN STAGE. 
**Monthly Record of Current Events.” By Laurence Hutton. With copious and charaeter- 
erspigerix 8 istic Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, uncut edges 
Tuirty-FivE Cents A Copy. $4.004 Year. Postage free. and gilt top, $2.50. 
Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive subscriptions. ner RRNDS "ese 
Subscriptions sent direct to the Publishers should be accompa- The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be 
nied by Post-office Money Order or Draft. When no time is | sent by Harper & Broruers, postage prepaid, to any part 
ified, subscriptions will begin with the current number. | of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of price. 
Postage free to all subscribers in the United States, Canada, | Harper's New Caratoevg, a descriptive list of over 3000 
and Merico. volumes, sent, postpaid, on receipt of Ten Cents. 


PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 


The Chinese Leak. 
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MACMILLAN AND Co.’s NEW BOOKS. 


Reissue of Tur CAMBRIDGE Suaxmrnann. Judi Published. Vol. I. 8vo, $3.00. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. 


A New and Revised Edition. Edited by W. Atp1is Wrient, M.A., LL.D. In nine 8vo vols. To be published 
quarterly. Now ready, Vol. I. $3.00. 

Contents or Vou. I.: The Tempest—Two Gentlemen of Verona—The Merry Wives of Windsor—Measure for Meas- 
ure—Comedy of Errors. 

This well-known text was originally published in 1863-6, and was at once accepted as the most scholarly then in existence. 
It has been for many years out of print, and second-hand copies have only been procurable at high prices. A new and revised 
edition has long been contemplated, but has been postponed in order that Mr. Aldis Wright (the surviving editor) might go 
carefully over the whole work in the light of the most recent textual criticism of Shakespeare. This has now been done, and 
it is hoped that the Cambridge Edition, which may now be considered as in its final form, may be found the most satisfactory 
edition alike for the scholar and the general reader. 


New and Complete Edition. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.75. Mrs. Oliphant’s New Book. Profusely Illustrated. 


SHELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS. Edited by Pro- | ROYAL EDINBURGH, Her Sarnts, Kines, anp 
fessor DowpEn. 1 vol., with Portrait. Crown 8vo, $1.75. Scnotars. By Mrs. O.ipHant, author of ‘‘ Makers of 

. " =" Fiorence,”’ ‘“‘ Makers of Venice,’’ ete. With Illustrations 

Matthew Arnold's Poems, New Popular Edition, in 1 vol. by Groncr Ret, R.S.A. Crown 8vo edition, cloth, gilt, 


MATTHEW ARNOLD’S POETICAL WORKS. A $3.00, 
New and Complete Edition in 1 vol. With Portrait. Crown | Edition de Lure. Royal 8vo, with Proofs of the Illustra- 


8vo, $1.75. tions. $18.00. 
+ T . , 
Tengen a at ey emeaes of Folio, 3-4 levant morocco, gilt edges. Price, $50.00 net. 
a . le RELICS OF THE ROYAL HOUSE OF STUART. 
New Pocket Edition, in 1 vol., morocco, gilt edges, $2.25. Tlustrated by a series of 40 Plates in colors, drawn from 


POETICAL WORKS OF LORD TENNYSON. A Relies of the Stuarts by Witt1aAm Giss. With an Intro- 
Pocket Edition. In 1 vol.,18mo. Bound in morocco, gilt duction by Joun Sxexton, C.B., LL.D., and Descriptive 


edges, $2.25. Notes by W. - Joun Hops, Secretary of the Society of 
o Antiquaries. Limited Edition. Folio, 3-4 levant morocco, 
New Edition, uniform a ne ae | emai of Sacred Song.” gilt edges. Price, $50.00 net. 


THE GOLDEN TREASU RY of the Best Songs and | TRIAL BY COMBAT. By Georoe Netson. 12mo, 
Lyrical Poems in the English Language. Selected and ar- $2.00, 
ae wang hd cae - po gg ey! Pro- A New Novel by Rolf Boldrewood. 
easor ‘oetry in the University ‘ord. 12mo, $2.50. ’ " 
*,* Also a limited edition on large paper, small 4to, $7.00 net. + Oe -) na ne a Mf tr omer 
The Poetical Works of Alfred Austin. der Arms,”’ ‘* The Miner’s Right.”” 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
THE TOWER OF BABEL. A Celestial Love Drama. A New Novel by Charlotte M. Yonge. 


LFRED 5. 
eee pee Te Oe TWO PENNILESS PRINCESSES. By Cuarzorre 
SAVONAROLA. A Tragedy. By ALFrep AustIN. M. Yonas, author of ‘* Heir of Redcliffe,” “* Unknown to 
New Edition. 12mo, $1.75. History.”” 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 











A New Book by the Right Hon. John Morley, M.P. 


STUDIES IN LITERATURE. By Jobn Morley. 


Globe 8vo, cloth, $1.50. This book is uniform with the collected edition of Mr. Morley’s writings. 


LORD CHESTERFIELD’S WORLDLY WISDOM. | A MANUAL OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION. In- 
Selections from his Letters and Characters, arranged and eluding English Composition by Joun Nicnoxt, LL.D., and 
edited by Grorce Birxseckx Hutt, D.C. oe 12mo, cloth, Questions and Exercises on English Composition by Jonn 
gilt, $1.75. Nicuor and W.S. McCormick. 18mo, cloth, 60 cents. 


THE SCOPE AND METHOD OF POLITICAL : 
ECONOMY. By J. Neviuuz Kevwes, M.A., University | ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS. By J. B. Lock, 


Lecture: in Moral Science, author of ‘‘ Studies and Exer- M.A, Adapted to American Schools by Prof. CHARLOTTE 


cises in Formal Logic.” 12mo, $2.25. A. Scorr, Bryn Mawr College, Pa. 16mo. To be published 
c immediately. 
= os spp paw lrg Spy me Just Published. to, cloth, $3.00. 


tory and Review of the Trades Unions of Great Britain, | MACMILLAN’S SCHOOL ATLAS. Physical and 
showing their Origin, Progress, Constitution, and Objects, Political. A Series of 80 Maps, with General Index. By 
in their varied Political, Social, Economical, and Industrial J. G. Barrnotomew, F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S., ete., compiler 
Aspects. By Grorce Howe, M.P., author of “ The of the “ Library Reference Atlas of the World.” 4to, 
Handy Book of the Labor Laws,” ete. 12mo, $2.50. cloth, $3.00; bound in half morocco, $4.00. 








MACMILLAN & CO., Publishers, 112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
No. 4. 


SUBJECTS OF THE DAY. 


THE NEW 
Quarterly “Review of Current Topics. 
Edited by JAMES SAMUELSON. 
Contents:—THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Among the contributors to this number are Epwarp 
A. FREEMAN (“The Origin and Growth of the House 
of Lords”), the EArt oF PEMBROKE (“Conservative 
Reform of the House of Lords”), Sir CHartes W. 
Ditxe (“Against Reformed Upper Houses”), ARTHUR 
ARNOLD (“The Lords as Landlords”), T. E. Kesper 
(“A Conservative Estimate of the Lords”), ete., ete. 


8vo, Paper, 75 CEnTs. 


Centents of Previous Issues: 
No. 1.—STATE EDUCATION FOR THE PEOPLE. 
No. 2,—SOCIALISM, LABOR AND CAPITAL. 
No, 3.—THE GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND. 
(The leading paper in No. 3 is by Mr. Gladstone.) 
8vo, Paper; Eacu, 75 Cents. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


THE CYCLOPAEDIA OF CARD AND 
TABLE GAMES. 

Edited by Professor HorFMANN. With over 200 plain 
and colored illustrations and diagrams. 12mo, cloth, 
red edges, $4.00. 

‘*May be recommended as the most comprehensive and 


accurate general work that has appeared on the subject.’’— 
Saturday Review. 


SONGS OF A SAVOYARD. 

By W.S. Grrzert. With nearly 100 illustrations from 

designs by the author. 4to, cloth, $2.50. 
a ey The surest antidote for melancholy that we know.’’— The 

ritic, 

“There is no predicting how many homes in which these 
lyrics are familiar and ready to be re-sung will desire this 
pretty volume.’’—New York Evening Post. 


A ‘ROUGH SHAKING. 
By GeorGe MacDonavp. With full-page illustrations 
by W. ParRKINSON. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
‘* Dr. MacDonald has never, in this class of writing, equaled 
this tale. It is a capital story from beginning to end.’’— 


Christian Union. 
CHIVALRY. 
By Leon Gautier. Translated by Henry Fritu. 
With numerous illustrations. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
‘A right royal book.’’—The Independent. 


‘* Seldom has a finer collection of stirring legends been gath- 
ered together.”"-—New York Times. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of the advertised price, by the Publishers, 


George Routledge & Sons, Limited, 


No. 9 LaFayette Pract, NEW YORK. 











HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Cos 
NEW BOOKS. 


Hannibal. 

A History of the Art of War among the Carthagin- 
ians and Romans down to the Battle of Pydna, 
168 B.C., with a detailed account of the Second 
Punic War. With 227 charts, maps, plans of 
battles and tactical manceuvres, cuts of armor, 
weapons, and uniforms. By THEODORE AYRAULT 
Dopexr, Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel U. S. Army, 
Retired List ; author of “ The Campaign of Chan- 
cellorsville,” “A Bird’s-Eye View of our Civil 
War,” “ Patroclus and Penelope: A Chat in the 
Saddle,” “Great Captains,” “Alexander,” ete. 
8vo, $5.00. 


Poole’s Index. Revised Edition. 
An Index to Periodical Literature. 

By Witu1AmM Freperick Poorr, LL.D., Libra- 
rian of the Newberry Library, Chicago. Brought 
down to January, 1882, with the assistance, as 
Associate Editor, of Witt1aM I. FLetcuer, Li- 
brarian of Amherst College. New Revised Edi- 
tion. In two vols., royal octavo, cloth, $16.00 ; 
sheep, $20.00; half morocco, gilt top, $24.00 ; 
in one vol., cloth, $15.00. 


Later Leaves. 
Being Further Reminiscences of Montacu WILL- 
1AMs, Q.C. 1 vol., 8vo, $3.75. 


In the Cheering-Up Business. 
By Mary Catuerine Lex, author of “ A Quaker 

Girl of Nantucket.” 16mo, $1.25. 

A very bright story, involving mysteries, com 
plications of various sorts, several kinds of human 
nature, including that charming kind which seems 
to exist for the sake of cheering the forlorn and 
lonely. 


The Crusade of the Excelsior. 


A Novel. By Brer Harte. Riverside Paper 
Series. 50 cents. 


*,* Sold by all Booksellers. 
price, by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Just Issued in the “AmERICAN NoveL SERIEs”’: | 


The ‘Romance of a Spanish Nun. 


By Auice Montcomery Batpy. 12mo, paper, 50 cts. ; 
cloth, $1.00. 


Two Soldiers, and “Dunraven ‘Ranch. 
By Captain Cuaries Kine, U.S.A. 12mo, 
mand 50 ets.; cloth, $1.00. 


A ‘Dream of a Modest Propbet. 
By M. D. Leacer. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


“It is based upon the idea of Mars being the planet of our 
next existence. There the human race is exalted and puri- 
tied, and all the blunders and sins of this earth are wiped out, 
so that there is a very happy state of religion, politics, morals, 
commerce, and all industry. The writer is a devout believer 
in Christ, and his book is one to encourage all who are sincere, 
and to strengthen those who may be inclined toward scepti- 
cism.”’— Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


Mysteries of Godliness. 
By Horatio G. Kern. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


“* The sincere intelligent effort of a devoted layman to pre- 
sent in a clear and rational form the evangelical plan of human 
salvation.”’—Zion’s Herald, Boston. 


Absanaka ; or, Wyoming Opened. 
Being the experience of an Officer’s Wife on the Plains. 

By Col. Henry B. Carrineton, U.S.A. Revised, 

enlarged, and illustrated with maps, cuts, Indian 

portraits, ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 

‘No reader who wishes to be really informed concerning 
Indian life, manners, and customs should fail to procure this 
most interesting volume.’’"— St. Louis Post. 


THE WORKS OF EDWARD B. LATCH. 


Indications of the First Book of Moses, 
CALLED GENESIS. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

“ A strikingly original and earnest work, designed by the 
author to give the chronology and the chief divisions of the 
epoch from creation to the end of time, with dates of remark- 
able events in the world’s history.’’—Cincinnati Commercial 
Gazette. 


Indications of the Book of Job. 


12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


A Review of the Holy Bible. 
12mo, cloth, $2.50. 


For sale by all Rooksellers, or will be sent by the Publishers, 
Sree of expense, on receipt of the price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
Nos. 715 & 717 Marker Srreer, PHILADELPHIA. 


Cassell Publishing Co. 


HAVE JUST ISSUED: 


LORD HOUGHTON’ LIFE AND 


LETTERS. 


The Life, Letters, and Friendships of Ricuarp 
| Moncxton Mixnes, First Lord Houghton. By 
| T. Wemyss Res. Introduction by Ricuarp 
Henry Sropparp. 


In two volumes, with Portraits. Price, $5.00. 


| “A perfect storehouse of interesting things, grave and 
| gay, political, philosophical, literary, social, witty.’’-— London 
mes. 

“The book of the season, and an enduring literary master- 
piece.”"— The Star, London. 

“In this biography, not his acquaintances only, but his 
friends, are counted by hundreds ; and they are found in every 
country.”"— The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, in The Speaker. 

“We can only strongly recommend the reader to get the 
‘ Life and Letters’ as soon as he can, and he will thank Mr. 
collie Reid for having furnished him with the means of 

many agreeable evenings as it will take him to read 
through ¢ the bos book.”’"—The New York Herald. 








ENGLISH WRITERS. 


AN ATTEMPT TOWARDS 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By Henry Mortey, LL.D., Emeritus Professor of En- 


ish Language and Literature at University College, 
ndon. 


Just Pusuisuep, Votume VI.: 


FROM CHAUCER TO CAXTON. 
Extra cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


THE MAN WITH A THUMB. 


By W. C. Hupson, author of “The Diamond Button,” 
«Jack Gordon,” “ Vivier,” ete. Paper, 50 cents ; 
cloth, 75 cents. 


TIN- TYPES 
TAKEN IN THE STREETS OF NEW YORK. 


By Lemvuert Ety Quiee. With fifty-three Illustra- 
tions by Henry Bearp. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 
75 cents. 


A MYSTERY. 


Translated from the French of Madame Henry Gre- 
VILLE by ANNA Dyer Pace. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 
75 cents. ‘d 


AATMAN. 
THE DOCUMENTS IN A STRANGE CASE. 


By Francis Howarp Wituiams. Paper, 50 cents ; 
cloth, 75 cents. 


CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
104 & 106 Fourtn Ave., New York. 
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What do you do with your 
ends of breadr 


Mrs. Rorer, the famous cook, says she never wastes a bit of bread. 
And it doesn’t all go into bread puddings, either. Numbers of 
delightful dishes are made from these ends that would tickle the 
palate of an epicure. Would you know what they are? 

The other left-overs from the table—what becomes of them? 
Wasted? That's a pity, for there’s no need to. Listen to Mrs. Rorer’s 
plain talks and follow her recipes, in her cook book, and you will save 
many a dollar that now goes into the waste barrel. 

This is only one item of the book. Others: recipes that never 
fail—over 500 pages of them; clearness of directions—nothing taken 
for granted; marketing hints; advice to cooks; in fact, a school in 
print. 

The kitchen edition is bound in neat oil-cloth covers, that will 
wash, price $1.75. Any bookseller has it or will get it, or we will 


mail it and pa stage. 
iM re ARNOLD & COMPANY, PuBLisHers, 


Sotp sy A. C. McCiure & Co. 420 Library Street, Philadelphia. 





Wedding Invitations, ‘Reception Cards, At-Home Cards. 
STYLES in Stationery of this kind vary but little from season to season, the elegance of 


appearance depending entirely on the excellence of execution and the quality of the materials 
used. ffect considered, our prices are the lowest. 





Menus, ‘Dinner Cards, Luncheon Cards. 


The Stationery of this kind that we produce always bears distinctive marks of originality. 
For the Easter Season we are prepared to furnish very handsome novelties in favors of rich 
and artistic effects. 





A. C. McCLURG AND COMPANY, 
WasasH AVENUE AND Mapison Street, . . . . . CHICAGO. 
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IMPORTANT NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


GENERAL SHERMAN. 


A short time since, General Sherman turned over to 
us all the Plates, Maps, ete., of his famous 


Memoirs Written by Himself. 


We now have the exclusive right to the publication of 
this great book, and have issued a New and Enlarged 
Edition, uniform with the Memoirs of GENERAL GRANT 
and GENERAL SHERIDAN. Carefully indexed, and illus- 


trated with Steel Portraits, Maps, etc. 2 vols., 8vo, 
about 500 pages each. 
Per Vol. Per Set. 
Fine Cloth . . . . $2.50 $5.00 
Leather, Library Style 3.50 7.00 
Half Turkey Morocco 4.25 8.50 


SprectaL.—This work can be secured on easy pay- 
ments by subseribing for our War Lisrary, which 
embraces ten large volumes by the greatest Generals 
of the War, among whom are Grant, Sherman, Sheri- 

dan, and McClellan. Particulars on application. 


Mp Life witb Stanley’ s - Rear- Guard. 
By HERBERT WARD. 
NEARLY 200 Paces, wrrn Foitprne Map. 

A friend of Mr. Stanley, and one of the most trusted and 

experienced Captains of the Rear Guard, many have wondered 

why Mr. Ward has kept comparatively silent while the bitter 

controversy has been going on. In this book he speaks freely 

and fearlessly. He is not bitter nor prejudiced, but endeav- 

ors to do justice to his unfortunate companions by relating 

facts of which he produces ample proof. His narrative is ab- 

sorbingly interesting, and throws new light on the Rear Guard 
troubles. 


Crorn, $1.00; Parser, 50 cENTs. 


A NEW BOOK BY W. 0. STODDARD. 


Inside the White House in War Times. 


By the author of ‘‘Dab Kinzer,” “Lives of the Presidents,” 
ete., ete. The most charming and instructive of all of Mr. 
Stoddard’s works. In its pictures of men, women, and events, 
it justifies its title. Humorous, pathetic, and exciting inci- 
dents follow one another through the pages of this book, mak- 
— eee ern ea to both young 
and old. Small octavo, illustrated by Dan Beard. 


Srampep Cuiorn, $1.00. 


Stolen White Elepbant, and 1 Other Stories 


By MARK TWAIN, 


Is the title of a book containing the eighteen best short sto- 
ries and sketches Marx Twa n has written. 


Srampep Cioran, $1.00. 





For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO., 
No. 3 East 14th St., NEW YORK CITY. 
Send for our Illustrated Catalogue. 





A NEW EDITION DE LUXE 


Charles Dickens's Complete Works 


Liuitep To 1000 Numperep Coptes. 


Unquestionably the handsomest edition of Dickens's 
Writinas—the nearest approach to the highest ideals of 
perfection in book-making—ever attempted in this country. 

he type is from a new font especially cast for it, and 
never used for any other purpose. 

The paper—also especially made for it—combines the 
qualities of excellence in finish and in the materials used, 
with a lightness of weight that prevents the volume from 
being uncomfortably heavy to hold and read. 

All the original etchings by Cruikshank and others have 
been carefully re-etched, line for line, from brilliant original 
proof impressions, and proofs taken for this edition on Im- 
perial Japanese paper. The wood engravings are printed 
on Japanese paper from electrotypes never before used, 
furnished by Dickens’s original publishers. 

The set will be completed in FORTY-FIVE volumes, at 
the rate of about two volumes per month. 

Bound in vellum cloth, gilt tops, uncut, $2.50 per Vol. 

(> Issued by subscription only, and no orders taken 
except for complete sets. Prospectus with specimen show- 
ing type, page, paper, etc., with specimen illustration, 
mailed free upon application to the publishers, as the work 
is not offered through the regular book trade. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, PustisHers, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


NO FALSE CLAIMS. 
NO EXTRAVAGANT BOASTS. 


HE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER is not com- 
pelled to resort to deception to demonstrate fts 
superiority. During the past five years seventeen 
contests have taken place between the HAMMOND 
and other leading typewriters, in all of which it has 
come out victorious, never having suffered defeat. 

Ignorance of the machine may induce some peo- 
ple to be governed by the endorsement of parties 
who are prejudiced in favor of a certain typewriter 
which they use, and against the new Hammonp, 
about which they know nothing. But the above 
record is the strongest possible proof of the Ham- 
MOND’S superiority. 

The machine is now made with a Universal key- 
board, which an operator of any typewriter can use 
without re-learning, and it is to the interest of every 
business man to insist on his operator trying the 
new Hammonp. Trial free. Send for list of con- 
tests and victories, and a copy of “What We Claim 
for the Hammond.” 


The Hammond Typewriter Co., 


198 La SALLE Sr., Curcaco. 
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LADIES’ STATIONERY. 

A few years ago, our fashionable peo- 
ple would use no Stationery but Imported 
goods. The American styles and makes 
did not come up to what they required. 
Messrs. Z.& W. M. CRANE set to work 
to prove that as good or better goods could 
be made in this country as abroad. How 
well they bave succeeded is shown by the 
fact that foreign goods are now scarcely 
quoted in the market, while CRANE’S 
goods are staple stock with every dealer of 
any pretensions. This firm bas done 
much during the past two or three years 
to produce a taste for dead-finish Papers, 
and to-day their brands of ‘Grecian An- 
tique,’ “Parchment Vellum,’ ‘Old-style,’ 
and ‘Distaff,’ are as popular as their fin- 
est ‘Satin Finish’ goods. The name for 
each of their brands is copyrighted; and 
their Envelopes, which match each style 
and size of Paper, are bigh-cut pattern, 
So that the gum cannot come in contact 
with a letter enclosed, during sealing. 

A full line of these Standard Goods is kept 


constantly in stock by A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Wabash Ave. and Madison St., Chicago. 


T° AUTHORS.—The New York ee et OF Ly 

ves critical opinions on manuscripts kinds, edits 
then for blication, and offers them to publishers. Send 
=p to Br. Coan for prospectus at 20 West 14th St., New 


Through Vestibuled ana Colonist Sleepers 
Between Chicago and Tacoma, Wasb., 
and Portland, Ore. 


HE Wisconsin CentTrAL and NoRTHERN PAciric 
lines run through Pullman Vestibuled and Colonist 
Sleepers between Chicago and Tacoma, Wash., and Port- 
land, Ore. The train known as the “ Pacific Express ” 
leaves the Grand Central Passenger Station, at the cor- 
ner of Fifth Avenue and Harrison street, at 10.45 P.M. 
daily. For tickets, berths in Pullman or Colonist Sleep- 
ers, ete., apply to Gro. K. Toompson, City Passenger 
and Ticket Agent, 205 Clark Street ; or to F. J. Eppy, 
Depot Ticket Agent, Grand Central Passenger Station, 
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LIFE, LETTERS, AND FRIENDSHIPS OF 
RICHARD MONCKTON MILNES.* 


Mr. Wemyss Reid’s biography of the first 
Lord Houghton is unusually rich in elements 
of general interest; and readers who know or 
eare least about Monckton Milnes himself will 
be abundantly entertained by the varied mass 
of general information, gossip, and correspond- 
ence which enter into the story of his life. 
Lord Houghton was for half a century a con- 
spicuous figure in European society, achieving 
a unique three-fold distinction as a man of let- 
ters, of affairs, and, in the higher sense, of 
fashion ; and was the intimate friend and corre- 
spondent of the most eminent men and women 
of his day. He knew Wordsworth, Landor, 
and Sidney Smith ; was the friend, trusted and 

* Lirs, Lerrers, AND FrRrENDsHIPs OF RicHARD Monck- 
Ton Miines, First Lord Houghton. By T. Wemyss Reid. 


With Introduction by Richard Henry Stoddard. In two vol- 
umes. With two Portraits. New York: Cassell Publishing 
Company. 

















well-beloved, of Tennyson, Carlyle, and Thack- 
eray, and was one of the first to hail the rising 
genius of Swinburne. Among statesmen, he 
had known Melbourne, Peel, and Palmerston 
in the heyday of their fame; had first seen 
Mr. Gladstone as an Oxford undergraduate ; 
had been the associate of Disraeli when he was 
still only the social aspirant of Gore House ; 
had been the confidant of Louis Napoleon, and 
had known Louis Philippe, Thiers, Guizot, and 
Lamartine, alike in their days of triumph and 
of defeat. These were but a few of the friend- 
ships of Monckton Milnes ; and his biographer 
aptly remarks in this connection that— 

«“ Great as the interest of such friendships must be, 
they did not suffice to absorb his affections. The rich- 


est outpourings of his heart were in many cases reserved 
for men of whom the world knew little or nothing.” 


It is as the friend of great men, rather than 


| as the great man, that Milnes will, broadly 


speaking, be known to those who come after 
him—a fact sufficiently evident in the general 
trend and composition of the present work. 
Lord Houghton was handicapped in the race 
for that success which wins enduring fame by 
those qualities which dazzled and attracted his 
contemporaries ; the brilliant versatility of tal- 
ent and catholicity of taste and sympathy which 
gained him ephemeral distinction deterred him 
from pursuing consistently a career of politics 
or of letters—in either of which he might, per- 
haps, have attained greatness. In the words 
of Aubrey De Vere — 

“He had not much of solid ambition, nor did he 


value social distinction as much as intellectual excite- 
ment and ceaseless novelty.” 


One must not, however, while emphasizing 
the disparity between Milnes’s ability and his 
achievements, depreciate the latter unduly. His 
prose writing charmed his generation and will 
long be read by lovers of good English; and 
his poetry, chaste to a degree and enriched with 
a vein of finely-suggestive reflection, held its 
own undimmed in the light of Tennyson’s gen- 
ius. Landor held strongly to the opinion that 
Milnes was ahead of all his living contempora- 
ries as a poet; in Crabbe Robinson’s Diary 
(1838 )—alluding to a breakfast at which Lan- 
dor was present—we read : 

« A great deal of rattling on the part of Landor, who 
maintained Blake to be the greatest of poets, and that 
Milnes is the greatest poet now living in England.” 
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Milnes does not seem to have been taken so 
seriously by Wordsworth, who, on learning that 
the young man intended going to the masked 
ball at Buckingham Palace in the character of 
Chaucer, observed, “If Richard Milnes goes 
to the Queen’s ball in the character of Chau- 
cer, it only remains for me to go to it in that 
of Richard Milnes.” Undoubtedly, certain 
pieces by Milnes will find a place in every an- 
thology of English verse. 

Lord Houghton’s political career, though 
in the main disappointing to himself and his 
friends, was not without brilliant episodes, and 
was certainly marked by one notable and un- 
selfish triumph—his share in the establishment 
of reformatories for children who had been 
born, or driven by force of circumstances, into 
the criminal classes. Milnes’s social reputation 
and his literary successes stood in the way of 
his political advancement—especially as it hap- 
pened to be Sir Robert Peel to whom he looked 
for office. Sir Robert was what is known as 
‘an eminently practical man ”—synonymous, 
too often, with “an eminently hard-headed, 
narrow-minded, short-sighted man ”—and was 
quite unable to see in the man of letters and 
the man of society a possible man of affairs. 

In his social career Lord Houghton achieved 
an almost unique distinction ; and it was for 
such a career that his temperament peculiarly 
fitted him. We believe that we do no injus- 
tice to his memory when we say that few men 
have tested more fully the worth of that genial 
philosophy which takes large and grateful ac- 
count of the good things of the hour, “ leaving 
the rest to the Gods.” “He warmed both 
hands before the fire of life,” said his friend 
Landor ; and we confess we see no reason for 
treating this as an admission to be offset by a 
formal enumeration of specific virtues—as if 
an acceptance of the blessings of this life im- 
plied an enfeebled claim upon those of the 
next. Perhaps Mr. Wemyss Reid feels that 
the spirit of Macaulay’s Puritans, who forbade 
bull-baiting “not because it gave pain to the 
bull, but because it gave pleasure to the spec- 
tators,” still lies heavy upon his countrymen. 
Lord Houghton’s fondness for the sunshine of 
life was no mere selfish epicureanism ; and the 
consciousness that there were multitudes beyond 
the reach of the pleasant beams was for him a 
source of constant disquietude and of good 
works. There are, no doubt, persons who, 
though callous of temperament and emotionally 
incapable of realizing the sufferings of others, 
are extremely beneficent from a sense of duty. 





Lord Houghton w was not t of this eles; still less 
was his beneficence of the thrifty sort that re- 
gards charity as an investment—as a banking 
of treasure, away from moth and rust, and at 
a high rate of interest. Florence Nightingale, 
his warm friend and co-laborer in the field of 
disinterested good works, records a story of 
him that dwarfs formal panegyric : 

“His brilliancy and talents in tongue or pen—whether 

political, social, or literary—were inspired chiefly by 
goodwill towards man ; but he had the same voice and 
manners for the dirty brat as he had for a duchess, the 
same desire to give pleasure and good : for both were 
his wits and his kindness. Once, at Redhill (the Re- 
formatory), where we were with a party, and the chiefs 
were explaining to us the system in the court-yard, a 
mean, stunted, villainous-looking little fellow crept 
across the yard (quite out of order, and by himself), 
and stole a dirty paw into Mr. Milnes’s hand. Not a 
word passed ; the boy stayed quite quiet and contented 
if he could but touch his benefactor who had placed 
him there. He was evidently not only his benefactor, 
but his friend.” 
We are glad that Miss Nightingale has pre- 
served this scene for us. The picture of the 
fortunate Lord Houghton, the poet, wit, and 
scholar, the intimate of kings and statesmen, 
standing hand-in-hand with the desolate little 
waif in the Redhill prison-yard, is a singularly 
engaging one, and touches problems more in- 
tricate than the character of an individual. 

Naturally, Mr. Reid dwells upon Lord 
Houghton’s more solid qualities rather than 
upon those eccentricities which went at least 
as far as his merits in drawing upon him so 
large a share of public notice. A number of 
amusing anecdotes, however, are given illus- 
trative of the side of his character best known 
to the world at large. Upon his entry, in 
1836, into London society, it became Milnes’s 
ambition to emulate the poet Rogers, whose 
“literary breakfasts ” were a well-known Lon- 
don institution, in the role of a host at whose 
table men of ability could meet on equal terms, 
irrespective of creed, party, or social standing. 
Milnes seems to have gone quite beyond his 
prototype, and the result of the universality 
of his invitations was sometimes rather start- 
ling. It is related that one day at his table 
someone asked if Courvoisier, the notorious 
murderer, had been hanged that morning ; when 
his sister immediately responded, “I hope so, 
or Richard will have him at his breakfast party 
next Thursday.” Carlyle used to say that if 
Christ was again on earth Milnes would ask 
him to breakfast, and the clubs would all be 
talking of the good things Christ had said. 
Milnes was fond of mystifying his friends — 
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no difficult task, certainly, with his English 
ones — with unexpected and paradoxical re- 
marks. When, for instance, he was elevated 
to the Peerage, in 1863, a friend greeted him 
under his new title and solemnly asked him 
how it felt to be a lord. 

« Milnes’s eyes twinkled with irrepressible humor, as 
he answered, ‘I never knew until to-day how immeas- 
urable is the gulf which divides the humblest member 


of the Peerage from the most exalted commoner in 
England.’ ” 


Lord Tennyson, who evidently knew his coun- 
trymen, warned our author against printing 
this ; for, said he, «« Every fool will think that 
Milnes meant it.” 

The cirele of Milnes’s friendships embraced 
many of the most illustrious men and women 
of his day; and with nearly all these people 
his relations were so confidential as to lend 
special value to the letters freely interspersed 
throughout the text of the present work. Among 
his correspondents may be mentioned Guizot, 
Gladstone, Tennyson, Browning, Werdsworth, 
Landor, Matthew Arnold, Thackeray, Emer- 
son, Carlyle, Thiers, Lamartine, and Charles 
Sumner. Carlyle’s letters are very amusing 
and characteristic, and we shall allow ourselves 
a few extracts from one written to his wife 
from Fryston, the country-seat of Lord Hough- 
ton’s father, where the Sage of Chelsea was 
then a guest. 

* Richard, I find, lays himself out while in this quar- 
ter to do hospitalities, and of course to collect notabili- 
ties about him and play them off one against the other. 
I am his trump card at present. These last two nights 
he has brought a trio of barristers to dine—producing 
champagne, ete. Plate of Marry silver, four or five 
embroidered lackeys, and the rest of it, are the order 
of all days. Our first trio consisted of Sir Francis Doyle, 
another elderly wigsman (name forgotten), and—little 
Roebuck! He is practising as advocate now, that little 
Roebuck, as lean, acrid, contentious, and loquacious as 
ever. He flew at me, do what I would, some three or 
four times like a kind of cockatrice—had to be swept 
back again ; far more to the general entertainment than 
tomine. . . . Last night our trio was admitted to 
be a kind of failure ; three greater blockheads the lee- 
lang nicht ye wadna find in Christendee. Richard had 
to exert himself ; but he is really dexterous, the villain. 
He pricks into you with questions, with remarks, with 
all kinds of fly tackle to make you bite—does gener- 
ally contrive to get you into some sort of speech. . . 
Richard’s sister is also here. I think she is de- 
cidedly worth something. About the height of Rich- 
ard, which makes a respectable stature for a gown, the 
same face as he, but translated into the female cut, and 
surmounted with lace and braided hair ; of a satirical, 
witty turn, not wanting in affability, but rather want- 
ing in the art of speech ; above all, rather afraid of 
me. . . . The mother is a very good woman, with 
a mild, high-sailing way, to which in old times her fig- 
ure and beauty must have corresponded well. The old 





gentleman likes me better daily, since he finds I wont 
bite. He has flashes of wit, of intelligence, and almost 
pet saa At all events, he wants not flashes of si- 


oie another letter, Carlyle gives his opinion 
of the Corn Laws—and of a dull sermon : 

«A real Squire’s bane I define these laws to be ; 

sweet to the tooth of Squire, but rapidly accelerating 
all Squires, as if they needed acceleration, in their course 
downward. Sir Peel is a great man ; can bribe, coerce, 
palaver, gain a majority of seventy ; but Sir Peel can- 
not make water run permanently upwards, or an En- 
glish nation walk on the crown of their heads. . 
Did I ever tell you how near I was bursting into abso- 
lute tears over your old fat-sided parson at Fryston that 
day? It is literally a kind of fact. The droning hol- 
lowness of the poor old man, droning as out of ages of 
old eternities things unspeakable into things unheara- 
ble, empty as the braying of an ass, was infinitely pa- 
thetic in that mood of mine.” 

The following is from one of Milnes’s own 
letters : 

«T have a letter from Hawthorne, the author of ‘ The 
Scarlet Letter,’ from Boston, in which he says that he 
‘could not have conceived anything so delightful as 
civil war,’ and deeply regrets that his youth was cast 
in a quiet time. ‘Who cares,’ he adds, ‘about the 
amount of blood and treasure? Men must die, even 
if not pierced by bullets ; and gunpowder is the most 
exciting of luxuries. Emerson breathes slaughter as 
fiercely as any of us.’” 


We must not omit mentioning here that dur- 
ing our Civil War Milnes ranged himself on 
the side of the friends of the North, with an 
earnestness not inferior to that of Mr. Bright 
and Mr. W. E. Forster—a fact that goes far 
in explaining the extraordinary warmth of his 
reception in America in 1874. 

Among the many tributes to Milnes, we find 
the following from the poet Heine. It is from 
a letter written to Lady Duff Gordon : 

«“ Yes, I do not know what possessed me to dislike 
the English, and to be so spiteful towards them, but it 
really was only petulance. I never hated them. I was 
only once in England, but knew no one, and found Lon- 
don very dreary, and the people in the streets odious. 
But England has revenged herself well ; she has sent 
me most excellent friends—thyself and Milnes—that 
good Milnes—and others.” 

But it is impossible here to give the reader 
a fair idea of the richness and variety of mat- 
ter of these two handsome volumes; and it 
only remains to add a word as to the editing. 
Those who have read Mr. Wemyss Reid’s Life 
of W. E. Forster need not be reminded that 
he brings exceptional qualifications to a task of 
this kind—not the least of which is a thorough 
understanding of the true scope and purpose of 
biography. Every page of the work in hand 
testifies to the writer’s aim to set clearly before 
the reader the real Monckton Milnes—rather 
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than to display his own literary paces. Those 
who may be unwilling to accept his perhaps 
too high estimate of Lord Houghton’s standing 
and powers are furnished with ample material 
for forming an independent judgment. The 
selection and arrangement of the correspond- 
ence is admirable, and the narrative graceful, 
easy, and always to the point. In short, we 
have no more conscientious and capable worker 
in this branch of literature than Mr. Wemyss 
Reid, and we trust the present excursion into 
the field of biography will not be his last. 


Epwarp GILPIN JOHNSON. 








THE MAKERS OF AMERICA.* 





A new series of short biographies entitled 
‘* Makers of America” affords favorable op- 
portunity for the study of American history. 
Representative men have been chosen as cen- 
tres from which to study fundamental princi- 
ples and facts which have fashioned America 
and directed its progress. The idea is not a 
novel one, save perhaps in its boldness and 
its breadth. Lives of men from La Salle to 
Charles Sumner are included in the series as 
announced by the publishers. Discoverers, sa- 
vants, statesmen, and theologians are to have 
their claims as master-builders presented. 

Alexander Hamilton was preéminently a 
“maker.” His work was one of construc- 
tion solely. Disorder, confusion, aught ap- 
proaching anarchy, distressed him ; and his life 
was devoted to arrangement and systemization. 
Professor Sumner has fully appreciated that 
the first and greatest work of the Federalist 
statesman was to bring order out of the chaos 
of revolution. From the Stamp-Act Congress 
to the definitive treaty, patriotism and diso- 
bedience were synonymous. The generation 
which grew into political activity in those years 
of stress and danger was schooled in the acts 
of opposition and in the tactics of rebellion. 
Even before Yorktown, “ King Cong” was an 
odious representative of what was hateful in 
external government; and when this revoln- 
tionary body was shorn of its strength by the 
Articles of Confederation, and found itself re- 


* Atexanper Hamitton. By 
LL.D. “‘ Makers of America.” 
& Co. 

Grorer Catvert anv Cecriivs CAtvert, Barons Bal- 
timore of Baltimore. By William Hand Browne. ‘* Makers 
of America.’"” New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Lure or Generar Octernorre. By Henry Bruce. ‘‘Mak- 
ers of America.”” New York: Dodd, Mead & & Co. 





William Graham Sumner, 
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duced from the role of government to that of 
an humble petitioner, the average citizen of the 
states scoffed at its impotent pleadings and 
contented himself with occasional alms, while 
he satisfied his political cravings by advocating 
in his own assembly some spiteful piece of leg- 
islation aimed at the prosperity of a neighbor- 
ing state. In an admirable series of chap- 
ters on the Features of American Public Life, 
1765-1780, Professor Sumner has depicted 
the society which so much needed the stern 
hand of discipline. In nearly every instance he 
has gone for his materials to original sources, 
and has gleaned his facts from contemporane- 
ous recital. These chapters have not escaped 
the usual perils of such narrative ; an attempt 
to show the confusion and disorder has resulted 
in the use of colors too dark and sombre ; there 
is no suggestion of anything but the direst self- 
ishness and childish petulance and grumbling. 
Yet such words as these are a healthful anti- 
dote to the customary accounts of the godlike 
nobility of Revolutionary men, who seem to 
stalk across the pages of history like so many 
Homeric heroes. 

The great work of Hamilton as a national- 
ist or a continentalist, in the critical period 
1783-87, has not been amply portrayed. Of 
course the limits of the volume prevent the ex- 
tended discussion of any one theme ; but it is 
disappointing to discover that the author does 
not find space for a careful estimate of the 
deeds of those years. If he desires to show 
fully “ how and in what sense Alexander Ham- 
ilton was one of the makers of this American 
State,” he can scarcely afford to forget the toil 
and the energy with which the youthful states- 
man strove by the side of Washington and 
Madison against narrow particularism and local 

jealousy. 

At Philadelphia, and in the New York con- 
vention, Hamilton stood for government. In 
each instance he was a builder. Although he 
did not take such an active part as did Madi- 
son in the actual construction of the Constitu- 
tion, he thoroughly understood its scope, and 
threw his influence continually on the side of 
order and in favor of a government which 
would be equipped against anarchy and the 
forces of disintegration. New York, feeling al- 
ready her superior commercial position, thought 
herself able to defeat union by a refusal to ac- 
cept the Constitution. Here Hamilton’s work 
was prodigious ; had it not been for his efforts 
the keystone in the arch of states would not 
have been placed in position. The Anti-Feder- 
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alists controlled over two-thirds of the conven- 
tion, and formed the majority of the people of 
the state; but against these huge odds the 
Federalists conquered. If the end of oratory 
is. to convince and to change adversaries into 
friends, measured by such accomplishments 
Hamilton was the first of American orators. 
The author of this little biography finds small 
space for an account of this masterpiece of 
constructive politics and statesmansbip. The 
Anti-Federalists in the convention proposed at 
one time to accept the Constitution condition- 
ally. Hamilton hastily conferred with Madi- 
son, who immediately wrote back that an un- 
conditional ratification was alone admissible. 
Without considering the reply of Madison, 
Professor Sumner makes the following state- 
ment : 

“The fact here stated [the expectation in New York 

that revenue difficulties would immediately break up 
the Union], and the apparent willingness of Hamilton 
to agree to a conditional ratification by New York, must 
be taken as complete demonstration that even the most 
advanced Federalists did not suppose that the states 
were forming an irrevocable union.” 
The truth is that Hamilton was not willing. 
In a moment of despair he asked Madison’s 
opinion, but that was all; he worked valiantly 
on until complete success was the result. One 
question from a weary and almost disheartened 
man forms small basis for a “ complete demon- 
stration ” when all the rest of his career is op- 
posed to such interpretation. 

A reader must confess to disappointment 
again in the treatment of Hamilton’s financial 
policy. No one is better able than Professor 
Sumner to give a clear and brilliant criticism 
of these important acts in the conduct of the 
treasury department. But an attempt to do 
so within such meagre limits is necessarily un- 
satisfactory. A plain statement of how Ham- 
ilton’s measures marshalled the friends of gov- 
ernment in the commercial North and won the 
mercantile and professional classes to his side 
would be sufficient, one would think. The doc- 
trine of “ implied powers,” put forth by Ham- 
ilton as the defense of the bank, was infinitely 
more important than the bank itself, whether 
it be based on good or bad principles of polit- 
ical economy ; statesmanship occasionally rises 
superior to thrift. This doctrine is not men- 
tioned in this volume, yet it was of the utmost 
importance. Marshall accepted it, and made 
it the head of the corner in his masterly work 
of constitutional construction. 

The work of Hamilton as a maker of Amer- 
ica was the work of the Federalist party. He 





took the Constitution, which was a mere writ- 
ten document, and translated it into action. 
He, more than any other man, with Washing- 
ton’s great influence behind him, made the 
American State, as much as as any man can 
be said to make an ethical entity. When the 
American people agreed that a certain written 
document contained a description of their con- 
stitution, such an act did not completely estab- 
lish the structure of the state; nor did all the 
organs of national sovereignty at once come 
into being, each doing its part and fitting into 
its place. Hamilton’s work was to make the 
Constitution (or, in other words, the structure 
of the state), as seen in government, conform 
to the will of the state as it was partly and 
formally expressed by the paper description 
agreed upon. 

It cannot be denied that the Federalist lead- 
er succeeded in his work of bringing system 
out of confusion and of laying the practical 
foundations of an orderly state. Democracy 
in 1800 meant, as it does to-day, more than a 
form of government: it was a sentiment. Its 
advocates were political and social philanthro- 
pists. But, thanks to the tireless energy of 
Hamilton, this beautiful theory was forced to 
rise slowly on broad solid abutments built from 
the material of history. Jeffersonian democ- 
racy had to be engrafted—to change the figure 
—upon the flourishing stalks of the Federalist 
state. Theorizer as Jefferson was, he could 
not follow the example of his kind the world 
over and pluck up past institutions by the 
roots. One can hardly agree with the intima- 
tion of Professor Sumner that Hamilton’s en- 
ergy o’erleapt itself, and that reaction swept 
away lasting traces of his toil. 

No one is better qualified than Mr. William 
Hand Browne to write the lives of the Lords 
Baltimore, the founders of Maryland. In the 
space of 175 pages he clearly and concisely 
gives the chief facts in the first years of the 
history of Maryland, and tells the story of its 
two founders. His narrative, short as it is, 
will leave little room for the arguments which 
have tortured past historians and readers. One 
writer has praised the noble generosity of the 
Calverts, as the fathers of American tolera- 
tion. Another has sneered at the mercantile 
consciences of men who would sell their relig- 
ion for success in colonization. A third asserts 
that Cecilius was rather below than above in- 
tolerance. In fact, the second Lord Baltimore 
was not the kindly-spirited man that Penn was, 
nor was he above the commercial gain to be 
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derived from religious harmony. But there is 
every evidence in his work that he recognized 
the human folly of coercion in matters of con- 
science, and advocated mutual respect for dif- 
fering opinions. Mr. Browne has made use of 
his peculiar privileges in the preparation of 
this volume. The Maryland Historical Suci- 
ety has become possessed of the ancient papers 
of the Calvert family, and the author has con- 
sulted these original sources of information, 
hitherto unknown to historians. From the lit- 
ter and rubbish of an old conservatory in En- 
gland this valuable material was exhumed, and 
is now securely preserved in the vaults of the 
society in Baltimore. Such interesting docu- 
ments as the instructions issued to the first col- 
onists, the author has transcribed at length. 
The book is a scholarly piece of work, and 
a real addition to American historical litera- 
ture. 

Of all the prominent persons connected with 
our early history, Oglethorpe has been one of 
the most vague and picturesque. Mr. Bruce 
has done much to render the outlines distinct, 
without robbing this interesting figure of its 
romance. With rare skill and industry he has 
brought together little tidbits of gossip and dry 
historical facts, dim allusions and vivid descrip- 
tions, and has formed a bright breezy narra- 
tive, singularly interesting and satisfactory. 
He who picks up the book expecting to obtain 
a complete recital of Oglethorpe’s life in all 
its details will be disappointed. Such a task 
would be an impossible one ; and the author’s 
work has been to get what facts he could, guess 
shrewdly at others, and help the imagination 
to a picture. The generous impulses as well 
as the executive vigor of this old-time gentle- 
man stand fairly before us. Oglethorpe has 
been called a historical character because he 
was complimented by Pope, and because his 
name appeared in the pages of Boswell. One 
resents the insinuation that the founder of 
Georgia must rely for his fame upon the fact 
that the vain and silly prince among biograph- 
ers mentioned his name, or that he was hon- 
ored with an artificial couplet. And yet one 
of the makers of America has a peculiar inter- 
est as we see him arguing with Johnson on the 
existence of ghosts, or pouring a little wine on 
the bare table that he may with a wet finger 
describe the siege of Belgrade. For the brave 
old general had, as a boy, fought under the 

t Eugene, and had seen the mighty Mar!l- 
borough. He lived to be nearly a hundred 
years old. Horace Walpole complains, in 1785, 





that Oglethorpe, though ninety-five, weazened 
and wrinkled and lacking his teeth, has the 
eyes and ears, articulation, limbs, and memory 
that would suit a boy, “ if a boy could recollect 
a century backward.” Mrs. Hannah More 
writes the same year: “I am just going to 
flirt a couple of hours with my beau, General 
Oglethorpe.” Samuel Rogers used to tell how 
the General looked at the sale of Dr. Johnson's 
books,—*very, very old, and his skin altogether 
like parchment ; the youngsters whispered with 
awe that in his youth he had shot snipe in Con- 
duit street, near the corner of Bond street.” 
Such interesting descriptions of this gentleman 
of the old school could be multiplied, but there 
is no need. Mr. Bruce has done his work well, 
and the student of American history owes him 
a debt of gratitude for his bright, entertaining 


narrative. Anprew C. McLaveu.ry. 





ERDMANN’S HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY.* 





It is certainly to the credit of our country 
that the two leading German manuals of the 
history of philosophy should be made accessi- 
ble to English readers by the hands of Amer- 
ican scholars. The late Professor George S. 
Morris, of the University of Michigan, trans- 
lated (1872) Ueberweg’s excellent “ Grundriss 
der Geschichte der Philosophie”; and now 
Professor W. S. Hough, of the University of 
Minnesota, appears as the editor of an English 
translation of Erdmann’s work bearing the 
same title—a work which Professor Hough 
probably does not exaggerate the importance 
of in saying that it has been long recognized 
in Germany as the best of its kind. Honor 
thus attaches not only to America, but to that 
portion of it ordinarily thought to be deficieut 
in culture and in graver interests—the West. 

The only extended history of philosophy 
down to 1872 —Schwegler’s brief hand-book 
being left out of account—was that of George 
Henry Lewes. This brilliant but rather su- 
perficial writer composed his book in the first 
place (1845-6) with the avowed purpose of 
dissuading “the youth of England from wast- 
ing energy on insoluble problems,” and em- 
ployed history “as an instrument of criticism 
to disclose the successive failures of successive 
schools.” Later editions (under the title “The 
Biographical History of Philosophy,” 1857, 

*A History or Paiosorny. By Johann Eduard Erd- 
mann, Professor of Philosophy in the University of Halle. 
English Translation, Edited by Professor Williston S. Hough, 





Ph.M. In three volumes. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
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and “ The History of Philosophy from Thales 
to Comte,” 1867 and 1871) were much en- 
larged, and adopted a more serious tone; but 
the original spirit and purpose were confessedly 
unchanged. So pessimistic a view was ill-fitted 
to put one into sympathetic relations with the 
earnest attempts of great thinkers of the past 
to gain a rational solution of the ultimate prob- 
lems of existence ; and Lewes often failed in 
consequence to understand the doctrines he por- 
trayed,—as witness his caricature of the views 
of Hegel. It was a boon, then, to English speak- 
ing people when Professor Morris presented a 
translation of Ueberweg’s “ Grundriss.”” This 
Koenigsberg professor had no partisan aim to 
serve, was painstaking and accurate, and his 
work was peculiarly rich in bibliographical ref- 
erences. The American translation was made 
additionally valuable by an Appendix on En- 
glish and American Philosophy, written by 
Dr. (then President) Noah Porter, and by 
another on Philosophy in Italy, by Dr. Botta. 

Ueberweg, however, as Mr. Thomas Davidson 
has remarked, was a scholar rather than a phil- 
osopher, far more reliable than Lewes, yet with- 
out first-rate philosophical penetration. In the 
Introduction to Morris’s translation which Pro- 
fessor Philip Schaff contributed, the latter in- 
timated that in selecting a work to be trans- 
lated, the choice had lain between Ueberweg’s 
+‘ Grundriss ” and that of Erdmann; and the 
philosophical public is to be congratulated on 
having at length Erdmann’s work within 
reach. Ueberweg’s “ History” has still its 
peculiar value; Erdmann’s does not compare 
with it in richness of bibliographical material. 
But Erdmann has the rare power of going right 
to the heart and centre of a philosophical sys- 
tem, and expressing it with a clearness and a 
vigor all his own. It is not a mere correct 
statement, but a living reproduction of others’ 
views, that we find in his pages. He is able to 
do this in the case of philosophers with whom 
he disagrees. His own standpoint is that of 
critical right-wing Hegelianism (for he rec- 
ognizes Hegel’s limitations) ; yet not only can 
he write sympathetically of Lotze, he gives a 
thorough and lucid statement of the views of 
Diihring ; and only from Erdmann’s expressly 
saying so at the close of it, should we know 
that the study of Diihring’s system had been 
to him (for personal reasons) a disagreeable 
task. 

Aside from this fundamental merit, the char- 
acteristic excellences of Erdmann’s “‘ History” 
are as follows: First, a very full treatment of 





the Middle Ages. Ueberweg made a depart- 
ure in giving attention to Medieval Philoso- 
phy; but Erdmann gives greater attention. 
“] have sought before everything,” says Erd- 
mann, “so to represent such systems as have 
been treated in a step-motherly fashion by oth- 
ers that a complete view of them might be ob- 
tained”; and Medieval Philosophy receives 
more than twice the space devoted to the An- 
cient. Very justly does he ask whether men, 
who “among other things have given us our 
entire philosophical terminology, are to be 
counted as nothing.” Yet the treatment of 
Ancient Philosophy is a marvel of compact 
statement. Secondly, Erdmann gives an ad- 
mirable account of the German philosophy of 
the present century (since Hegel). Ueber- 
weg’s exposition covers, after Schopenhauer, 
only Herbart (who died 1841) and Beneke 
(died 1854) ; what follows is little more than 
a list of authors’ names with their works, al- 
though in a few instances brief statements of 
their views, borrowed from Erdmann mainly, 
have been added in Morris’s translation. But 
the third volume of the work now under review, 
though much briefer than the others, is en- 
tirely devoted to post-Hegelian developments, 
exclusive of Schopenhauer and Herbart, who 
are treated in the second volume. It describes 
the dissolution of the Hegelian school, and the 
later attempts at a reconstruction of philoso- 
phy, including among others Lange, Eduard 
von Harimann, Ulrici, Trendelenburg, and 
Fechner, and ending with Lotze. It is not 
easy to write of the movements of one’s own 
time ; and if the worth of a piece of work could 
be determined, as the Socialists would have us 
think, by the amount of labor spent on it, Erd- 
mann tells us that this part of his + History ” 
would be decidedly the best. But though Erd- 
mann is dissatisfied with it, this is evidently 
because of the very high standards of his intel- 
lectual conscience, and I can join with a “Mind” 
reviewer (barring—shall I call it?—the An- 
glicism of his language) in saying, “ it is cer- 
tain that no such bright and instructive a [sic] 
presentation has ever yet come from another 
hand.” It may not accord with the popular 
notion that an Hegelian should be modest, 
but I must own that a more modest and scrupu- 
lous writer on philosophical subjects than Erd- 
mann I have yet to come across, unless it be 
Lotze, for whom Erdmann himself has a warm 
feeling. The positivist Lewes is audacity it- 
self compared with him. 

It is a pity that Professor Hough should not 
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have followed Erdmann’s suggestion and added | 


to this last volume an exposition of French 


Philosophy in the nineteenth century, and also 
one of English. “If these outlines,” says Erd- 
mann, referring to the work now translated, 
“should ever find French or English translat- 
ors, it would properly be their matter to sup- 
ply these additions.” Such an undertaking may 
have seemed formidable, and perhaps there are 
few who would not almost despair of producing 
anything that would bear to be placed along- 
side the masterly analysis of Erdmann. Yet 
Dr. Porter’s sketch in Morris’s « Ueberweg ” 
certainly needs supplementing and fortifying : 
and French philosophy, with at least the one 
great name of Renouvier, is much nearer home 
to us than the Italian. 

The translation (actually made, it should be 
said, by several hands) might be better, and 
certainly does not err on the side of too great 
freedom ; but it is reasonably good. The Pre- 
faces we have found hardest reading ; the ac- 
count of Lotze is almost as smooth as could be 
wished. But why should a sentence like the 
following be permitted ?—« It was a strong in- 
clination to and art which was what 
first brought him to study philosophy ” (Vol. 
III., p. 8300,—the italics, of course, my own). 
The work is well supplied with indexes, one 
at the close of each volume and a general one 
at the end ; but I have happened to notice that 
while this last gives the minor references to 
Beneke and Fortlage in Vol. II., it omits the 
principal ones in Vol. III., where these phil- 
osophers are treated in extenso. 

It should be stated in conclusion that Erd- 
mann’s “ History” forms the Introduction to 
a Library of Poilosophy, to be edited by Pro- 
fessor J. H. Muirhead, M.A., of London. The 
Library is to be mainly historical, first of phi- 
losophical and ethical theories, secondly of spe- 
cial sciences like psychology, political philos- 
ophy, esthetics. But there will be also original 
and independent treatises by eminent names, 
as, for example, “The Theory of Ethics” by 
Professor Edward Caird of Glasgow, and “The 
Theory of Knowledge” by James Ward of 
Cambridge, who wrote the article “ Psychol- 
ogy ” in the Encyclopedia Britannica. Among 
the historical contributors are such names as 
Professor Andrew Seth (whose critique on 
Hegelianism in his “ Hegelianism and Person- 
ality” is one of the marked contributions to 
English philosophical thought of recent years, 


beginnings of a reaction against 
. H. Green), Professor W. 





| Wallace and D. G. Ritchie of Oxford, Filter 
William Knight of St. Andrews, N. B., James 
| Bonar, Bernard Bosanquet, and Professor Pflei- 
| derer of Berlin, who will write on « The Devel- 
| opment of Rational Theology since Kant.” The 
Library, on the historical side, will deal almost 
exclusively with modern developments in phil- 
osophy. Erdmann’s “ History” and the entire 
series should be in the library of every college 
that pretends to make serious work of philoso- 
phy, or indeed to deal with it at all; individ- 
uals with philosophical interests will need no 
urging, and will be only thankful to Professor 
_ Hough and Professor Muirhead for the rich 
treasures thus brought, or to be brought, to 


their doors. Wituram M. Satter. 





THE CLOSING YEARS OF THE IRISH 
PARLIAMENT.* 





In the concluding sentence of the sixth vol- 
ume of his “« History of England in the Eight- 
eenth Century,” Mr. Lecky uses these words : 

“TI propose to devote the last volume of this work to 

a history of the closing years of the Irish Parliament ; 
of the great rebellion which it encountered; and of the 
Aet of Union by which it was finally destroyed.” 
This promise is now fulfilled; but instead of 
one volume, the subject with which the author 
proposed to end his history has required two 
—the seventh and eighth of the series. They 
are wholly devoted to the history of Ireland 
from the year 1793 to the year 1800, when 
the Act of Union the legislature of 
that country in the Imperial Parliament of 
Great Britain. In his Preface, Mr. Lecky 
apologizes for the unexpected length of this 
part of his work. as follows : 

“I had hoped to do this in the compass of a single 
moderate volume, but a more careful examination has 
convinced me that in order to do justice to this event- 
ful period of Irish history it is necessary to treat it on 
a larger scale. . . It will be objected that the 
addition of two long volumes to the large amount of 
Irish history already contained in this book has com- 
pletely destroyed the proportion of my work. It must, 
however, be remembered that the t volumes form 
in reality a supplementary history, dealing with Irish 
affairs during eight eventful years which are not com- 


prised in my English narrative. In Irish history . 

it is not difficult to select on either side the materials 
of a very effective party narrative. I have endeavored 
to write this history in a different spirit. Perhaps 
another ion may be more capable than the pres- 
ent one of judging how far I have succeeded.” 

I think no one will deny that this endeavor of 


* ENGLAND IN THE Ei Century. By William 
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the historian to write in a non-partisaa spirit 
has been well sustained and successfully car- 
ried out. Mr. Lecky certainly impresses his 
reader with his fairness and impartiality when 
treating of the many vexed questions which 
are met in following out the course of the rela- 
tions between England and Ireland. In ap- 
portioning the blame to be attributed to the 
one side or the other, in awarding the meed of 
praise and approval without reference to pos- 
sible bias, and in summing up the case in all 


its aspects and phases, his language is always_ 


such as the judge on the bench might be ex- 
pected to use, and never, or certainly most 
rarely, takes the tone of the advocate cham- 
pioning one particular side. But though he 
who reads these final volumes, coming to them 
without previous prejudice, will, to even a 
greater degree than in studying the earlier 
part of the work, feel sure when he reaches 
the end that Mr. Lecky has tried to do jus- 
tice to the acts and opinions, motives and con- 
victions of all who took part in the drama, he 
will be no less sure that however wild and fa- 
natical the Irish rebels may have been in their 
aims and deeds, however cruel and bloodthirsty, 
however unreasoning and led by prejudice, the 
English Government must bear the greater 
share of responsibility for the genesis and de- 
velopment of the Rebellion of 1798, on account 
of its breach of all faith in regard to expecta- 
tions excited and hopes raised, if not to pledges 
actually given and assurances made. 

In 1793 and 1794, as is very evident from 
the authorities with which the pages of this 
work are full—authorities which, it is claimed, 
have never before been available or used,—— 
had the Viceroy, Lord Fitzwilliam, been sus- 
tained by the King and the English Cabinet, 
and allowed, as he believed and asserted he 
was to be allowed, to frankly accept the meas- 
ure brought forward in the Irish Parliament 
for repeal of the Catholic disabilities, and the 
measures which would have resulted therefrom, 
the disaffection would gradually have disap- 
peared, and the country would have been far 
more likely to advance in prosperity and wealth, 
in patriotism and loyalty, in civilization and 
happiness. Mr. Lecky writes: 

“For at least fifteen years before this es recall of 
Fitzwilliam] occurred, the country had been steadily 
and incontestably improving. Religious animosities ap- 
peared to have almost died away. Material prosperity 
was advancing with an unprecedented rapidity. . 


With the removal of the few remaining religious disa- 
bilities, a settlement of tithes, and a moderate reform 
of Parliament, it still seemed probable that. Ireland, 








under the guidance of her resident gentry, might have 
contributed at least as much as Scotland to the pros- 
perity of the Empire. But from the day when Pitt 
recalled Lord Fitzwilliam, the course of her history was 
changed. Intense and growing hatred of England, re- 
vived religious and class animosities, a savage rebellion 
savagely repressed, a legislative union prematurely and 
corruptly carried, mark the closing years of the eight- 
eenth century; and after ninety years of direct British 
government the condition of Ireland is universally rec- 
ognized as the chief scandal and the chief weakness of 
the Empire.” 

These words are an epitome of the whole story. 
With the appointment of Lord Camden, who 
succeeded Fitzwilliam, the government of the 
island, under the dictation of the English cab- 
inet, and by means of a parliament from which 
Grattan, the greatest Irishman of his time, had 
withdrawn, and which was completely subserv- 
ient to the executive, entered on a policy which 
speedily reawakened sectarian hate and suspi- 
cion, and drove the organizations of the Defend- 
ers and the United Irishmen to coalesce; a 
policy which spread confusion and lawlessness 
through the country, and culminated in a rebel- 
lion which just failed of suecess, owing to the 
mistakes of the French contingents who were 
expected to support the insurgents, and to the 
winds and waves of ocean, which, as in the 
days of the Spanish Armada, seemed indeed 
to fight for England. 

In the early stages of conspiracy, the most 
disappointed portions of the people seem to 
have been the Presbyterians of the north, who, 
strongly tainted with republicanism and the 
doctrines of Thomas Paine, had warmly sym- 
pathized with the Americans in their struggle 
for independence, and looked to France and 
the French revolutionists as models. But as 
time passed, the views of these portions of the 
people underwent a change,— influenced, it 
may be, by the Orange movement, which was 
violently Protestant and encouraged and fos- 
tered the reawakened religious animosities, and 
influenced later by disapproval of the course 
which the French government was pursuing 
toward Switzerland and the United States. 
The change was so marked that when the 
schemes and plots broke out into open hostili- 
ties, Ulster, the stronghold of Presbyterian 
dissent, remained almost entirely quiescent, 
and the rebellion was confined almost wholly 
to the middle parts of the island. Even there 
it does not seem to have been inspired by any 
exalted sentiments of patriotism or a desire for 
independence, but merely by sectarian hate 
and the grinding sufferings produced by unjust 
and discriminating laws, and by a cruel repress- 
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ive tyranny, which bervied the lower entew of 


the inhabitants, burning their homes and tor- 
turing their bodies. The chapters which tell 
of the period of active hostilities are of absorb- 
ing interest, and in them the various acts of 
the drama are placed with vivid distinctness 
before the reader. Yet here, as im all other 
parts of his work, Mr. Lecky does not hesitate 
to speak in high terms of the abilities and mo- 
tives of the actors, whether on the side of the 
insurgents or in the ranks of the government ; 
and when recounting acts of lawlessness and 
savagery he does not fail to state the provoca- 
tions which called them forth, and should be 
regarded as palliating them. Indeed, it is only 
by the most careful reading that one can hope 
to find out the individual opinion of the his- 
torian, so thoroughly does he seem to sink 
his individuality in the role of a narrator of 
events. 

The Rebellion of 1798 was hardly over, the 
complete pacification by an overwhelming mil- 
itary force was not yet thoroughly accom- 
plished, when the English Government brought 
forward and undertook to carry through the 
measure of legislative union with England, 
toward which it almost seems as if the double- 
dealing policy which had had so much to do 
in bringing about the civil war had been con- 
stantly and consciously leading, as indeed has 
often been charged by Irish writers of the op- 
position. When the measure was first brought 
forward by Cornwallis and Castlereagh, no 
portion of the population desired it or consid- 
ered it a wise or safe measure for that time ; 
yet notwithstanding this it was carried through, 
by the most corrupt means, although with the 
greatest difficulty—the government being ac- 
tually defeated in the parliament of 1799. 
Bribery was unblushingly resorted to, peerages 
were created, promotions made, places and even 
money given to those who could be purchased. 
The cabinet in England had decided that the 
union was to be a Protestant union; but the 
Catholic clergy were induced to advocate it, 
and the Catholic population to make no objec- 
tion, by arguments which amounted to assur- 
ances, and which there is every reason to be- 
lieve Cornwallis and Pitt both meant to be 
understood as assurances and pledges, that a 
repeal of all Catholic disabilities and griev- 
ances would speedily be granted by an impe- 
rial parliament. Yet these assurances were 
most basely left unfulfilled, through the obsti- 
nacy and narrow-mindedness of a half-mad 
king, dominating the honest judgment and sin- 








cere convictions of a prime minister who, for 
the sake of office, seems to have stifled his own 
better sense of what was right and wise. The 
result has been—what might have been fore- 
seen, and what the opponents of the union gave 
warning that it would be—that after ninety 
years, to use Mr. Lecky’s words,— 

“The political condition has certainly not improved, 
and the difficulty of Irish government has not dimin- 
ished. . . The union has not made Ireland either 
a loyal or a united country. The two nations that in- 
habit it still remain distinct. Political leadership has 
largely passed into hands to which no sane and honora- 
ble statesman would entrust the task of maintaining 
law, or securing property, or enforcing contracts, or 
protecting loyal men, or supporting in times of diffi- 
eulty and danger the interests of the Empire.” 

A review of Mr. Lecky’s great work ought 
not to be ended without a protest against the 
very indifferent, not to say discreditable, form 
in which this history is presented to the Amer- 
ican reader. While the print is good, it is the 
only part of the book that is at all satisfactory. 
The volumes are clumsy, and the margins mean; 
and the general appearance of the work is far 
below the usually high standard of the house 
which publishes it. It is to be hoped that the 
English edition is more in consonance, in ap- 
pearance and workmanship, with the import- 
ance of the subject matter. 


Wituram Exior Furness. 





MODERN USES OF ELECTRICITY.* 


The time was, not many years since, when 
popular knowledge of electrical phenomena was 
limited to the meagre information obtainable 
from a common friction machine, a leyden j jar, 
and a spangled tube, exhibited by the travel- 
ling showman ; and the only widely-known ap- 
plication of electricity was the electric tele- 
graph. The electric are light, produced by a 
Bunsen or Grove battery, was a novelty wit- 
nessed only by the few who were fortunate 
enough to secure the rare opportunity. The 
telephone was not even a vision at this period, 
which is still within the remembrance of the 
young ; and the incandescent light had not yet 
been thought of by the Wizard of Menlo Park. 

The modern period of inventive activity in 
the marvellous applications of electricity was 

by the invention and public exhi- 
bition of the telephone in 1876, the year of our 
National Centennial. About the same time the 


* Execrricrry wy Dany Lire. New York : Charies Serib- 
ner’s Sons. 
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subdivision of the electric are became a fait 
accompli, largely through the inventive genius 
of Mr. Brush; and in five years several sys- 
tems of incandescent electric lighting were 
claimants for public favor at the Paris Expo- 
sition of Electricity. Since then, electricity has 
entered into the affairs of our daily lives with 
a rapidity entirely in keeping with its charac- 
ter; now no large city building is without its 
electric lights, and no modern house can lay 
any claim to completeness without its electric 
bells, its burglar-alarm, and, at the least, its 
electric gas-lighting apparatus. 

The larger way in which electricity enters 
into modern public appliances in street-lighting 
and the transmission of power has created a 
new branch of engineering, which has already 
become an equal competitor with the older ones 
of civil, mechanical, and mining engineering. 
The important services rendered by electricity 
and the dangers attending its use create the 
demand and accent the necessity for public in- 
telligence respecting its laws and properties. 
Journals devoted exclusively to electricity do 
not perform the function of public education ; 
they appeal to the professional and scientific 
classes, whose duties or inclinations have al- 
ready made them more or less familiar with 
electrical phenomena and inventions. It is 
most fortunate and timely, then, that literary 
periodicals have assumed the task of public 
enlightenment and the satisfaction of a lauda- 
ble curiosity to understand some of the inter- 
esting methods by means of which electricity 
has become the servant of man both in peace 
and war. 

* Electricity in Daily Life” is the outgrowth 
of a series of fascinating articles written for 
**Seribner’s Magazine” by specialists. Each 
writer is thoroughly conversant with his sub- 
ject, and has not learned it from books only. 
Professor Brackett of Princeton writes the lead- 
ing chapter, and deals with general principles 
and the facts underlying methods of electrical 
measurement. He seizes on the salient points 
of electrical action, and explains them in a 
genuinely scientific and popular way. This 
paper lays the foundation for the more specific 
topics following. 

Mr. F. L. Pope describes “The Electric 
Motor and its Applications.” His chapter is 
nearly all historical, and exhibits the evolution 
of the modern electric motor, from the toy-like 
mechanism of Faraday and Henry for produc- 
ing motion by the agency of electricity, to the 
electric railway motor of the present. 





“The Electric Railway of To-day” is the 
subject of Mr. Joseph Wetzler, one of the ed- 
itors of the New York “ Electrical Engineer.” 
The perusal of this interesting chapter by any 
intelligent person cannot fail to put him in 
possession of all the essential details of the 
electric railway. There are already several 
hundred electric railways in the United States, 
carrying thousands of passengers daily ; and 
while danger from the currents (or voltage) 
employed for this purpose is quite remote, it 
is certainly the part of wisdom for intelligent 
people to make themselves familiar with the 
electrical and mechanical features involved in 
the system. 

‘Electricity in Lighting” could not have 
found an abler exponent than President Henry 
Morton of the Stevens Institute of Technology. 
One finds one’s self carried along through the 
historical and mechanical details of this sub- 
ject with the firmness and grasp that indicate 
the master. The history of electric lighting 
is confined to the present century; but so 
numerous and active have been the workers 
in this field that the literature of the subject 
is already voluminous, and a number of dis- 
tinct and more or less independent systems 
must be described. Electric are lighting, elec- 
tric incandescent lighting, lighting by means 
of storage batteries, and incandescent lighting 
by alternating current machines and transform- 
ers, furnish topics enough for a treatise instead 
of a single chapter of a book. 

The telegraph is an old subject, but « The 
Telegraph of To-day” has many new and in- 
teresting features, as described by Mr. C. L. 
Buckingham, attorney and counsel for the 
Western Union Telegraph Company. These 
include the printing telegraph, instruments for 
stock quotations, automatic systems of trans- 
mission, the train telegraph by induction, and 
submarine transmission and testing. 

In appropriate juxtaposition to Mr. Buck- 
ingham’s chapter is one on ** The Making and 
Laying of a Cable,” by Herbert Laws Webb, 
one of the staff of the Metropolitan Telephone 
Company. The voyage of a cable-laying ship 
is described, and the chapter reads like a tale 
of the sea. It must certainly be a surprise to 
the public to learn that no less. than thirty- 
seven vessels, with an aggregate gross tonnage 
of about 54,600 tons, comprise the cable fleet 
of the world. The North Atlantic alone is 
crossed by eleven cables, all laid since 1870; 
and the submarine telegraph system of the 
world consists of more than 120,000 nautical 
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miles of cable. In laying these, the bed of 
the ocean has been explored with great care, 
and the cables have been located on such lines 
as to avoid being sawn asunder by sharp crags, 
or torn in twain by festooning from submarine 

cliffs. So accurately is the course of 
each cable defined that if a break or fault oc- 
curs it can be located electrically from the 
shore, and a repair-ship proceeds directly to 
the spot indicated, and, grappling the cable, 
lifts it to the surface of the ocean. During 
the process of repairing a fault over nine hun- 
dred miles from land recently, the cable-ship 
sighted and recognized a vessel speeding west- 
ward. The instruments were at once attached 
to the cable, and the news flashed to New York, 
announcing the passage of the liner on its voy- 
age landward. 

The subjects of the two following chapters, 
._ “ Electricity in Land and Naval Warfare,” are 
full of interest, especially to the electrician ; 
but they appeal less directly, perhaps, to the 
popular mind than the chapter on “ Electricity 
in the Household,” by Mr. A. E. Kennelly, 
Mr. Edison’s chief electrician. 

Dr. Starr’s chapter on “ Electricity in Re- 
lation to the Human Body” closes the book. 
It is a matter for genuine congratulation of 
the public that electro-therapeutics has now 
been taken from the hands of quacks and char- 
latans, and is recognized as an integral part 
of a medical education. It is true that very 
much remains to be done to insure thorough 
scientific knowledge of electrical laws and phe- 
nomena on the part of practicing physicians 
and medical teachers. Very much more than 
the therapeutic properties of electrical cur- 
rents must be mastered by the practitioner and 
medical teacher in order to insure for electric- 
ity its proper place as a curative agent. On 
the other hand, it should not be permissible to 
apply it as a remedial agent except in the 
hands of a duly qualified physician. 

That the medical profession does not keep 
up with the march of the science of electricity 
is illustrated by some points in Dr. Starr’s ar- 
ticle, to which it may be permissible to draw 
attention. Why should physicians persist in 
ealling current electricity “ Galvanism”’? or 
induced electricity ““Faradism”’ ? or why should 
it be the universal practice among them to speak 
of the currents from the secondary of an induc- 
tion coil as “ Faradic currents”? It has prob- 
ably not occurred to them that electricians do 
not apply this proper adjective to the currents 
which make the glow-lamps shine in the alter- 





nating system. And yet they are produced in 
a way nearly identical with the physician’s 
“ Faradie currents.” 

The caution urged by Dr. Starr against 
touching a wire used in electric lighting would 
be of more value if it were more discriminat- 
ing. The reason given is that “the currents 
used in lighting are several hundred times 
greater than those which can safely be applied 
to the body.” But the fact remains that the 
incandescent system, which involves much the 
largest currents, is the safest to handle,—in 
fact, is not in the least dangerous ; while arc- 
light circuits, though carrying relatively small 
currents, are the exceedingly dangerous ones. 
The dangerous system is the one employing 
high voltage ; but this feature Dr. Starr takes 
no account of. Nor does it follow at all that 
a wire at a high voltage, or one carrying a large 
current, is dangerous to the touch. Whether 
or not a dangerous current will pass through 
the body depends entirely upon other cireum- 
stances. The potential, or voltage, of a wire 
must be high to be dangerous. The wire may 
not be dangerous to touch even then, but it is 
certainly the part of wisdom to let it alone 
unless one has the technical knowledge to be 
certain that it is not dangerous. 

The illustrations of this large and handsome 
volume are numerous and helpful, and the 
typography and presswork are all that could 


be desired. H. S. Caruart. 





FRANCIS DANA HEMENWAY.* 


So modest in spirit and so limited by frail 
health was the late Dr. Hemenway that his rare 
qualities as a man of letters are too little known. 
From his early years he indulged in a wide 
range of reading, and all that is best in the 
literature of all lands and ages passed through 
the alembic of his mind leaving no residuum of 
base material, but distilled by the pure flame 
of his appreciation into an atmosphere in which 
he consciously lived and into which others en- 
tered when they came near him. “ His words 
were showers of pearls,” says one of his pupils, 
“a few of which we saved.” ‘“ He recognized 
that no two words are exactly synonymous, and 
his selection seemed a little less than the choice 


*Tue Lire anv SeLecrep Warirines or FRANcis Dana 
Hemenway, late Professor of Hebrew and Biblical Literature 
in the Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Illinois. By Chas. 
F. Bradley, Amos W. Patten, and Charles M. Stuart. 
Cincinnati and Chicago : Cranston & Stowe. 
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of a conscience profoundly impressed with the 
moral quality of speech.” 

Concentration was the secret of the great life- 
work which he accomplished at the early age 
of fifty-three. The throne of his power was the 
professor’s chair, and all his gifts and 
and requirements were perfectly subordinated 
to the work of teaching, to which he was de- 
voted at Evanston for more than a quarter of 
a century. Professor Bradley has well fulfilled 
the task of biographer in his too brief sketch. 
The practical side of life with Dr. Hemenway 
was never disjoined from his high qualities as 
thinker, writer, and teacher. His letter to his 
elder son, who had chosen the profession of 
medicine, is a model of practical advice, and de- 


serves to become a classic for its high ideal, its : 


breadth of view, and its choice of expression. 

As a theologian, Dr. Hemenway, while loyal 
to the church of his choice, seemed incapable 
of prejudice. He breathed an “ unsectarian 
air”’ and rejoiced in the beams of the “ catholic 
sun.” The selections from his sermons and ad- 
dresses show, more than anything we find else- 
where, the virile qualities of his thinking and 
the beauty of his character. He “ discovers the 
very joints and cleavage of the truth,” and finds 
error as though he were gifted with Ithuriel’s 
spear. Perfect self-devotion to the truth is the 
key to his character, and his teaching is en- 
forced by his example as well as by his thorough- 
ness of thought, his clear analysis, his delicacy 
of treatment and application, and the gleams of 
humor and the flashes of kindly sarcasm which 
light his pages. It is to be regretted that a life 
so affluent in thought and utterance should be 
represented in a limited selection of his dis- 
courses by some which contain repetitions. 

“ Dr. Hemenway’s life was set to music,” 
writes a contributor to these reminiscences. His 
poetical temperament, his religious nature and 
his exquisite taste led him to become an emi- 
nent hymnologist. It is matter for congratu- 
lation to all lovers of lyric poetry that the lec- 
tures on hymnody which he had finished are 
here published, and of regret that the projected 
work of which they were to form a part must 
forever remain incomplete. No man was ever 
more free from pedantry. The reader quite 
escapes the rubbish sometimes found in works of 
similar plan, and gains the nice discrimination, 
the independent thought, and the spiritual ap- 
preciation which render this part of the work a 
delight. It is enriched with notes of perma- 
nent value by Mr. Stuart. Mrs. Hemenway 
sums up ina single sentence all she desired said 





of her own life, which fitly appears as her me- 
morial on the last page of her husband’s biog- 
raphy. It must suggest to every reader the loss 
which has fallen on the world since it misses a 
household of which such a husband and wife 


were the head. Mrxerva B. Norton. 





BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 





ProressoR JOHN EARLE’s handsome volume of 
530 pages, entitled “ English Prose: Its Elements, 
History, and Usage” (Putnam), is somewhat of a 
new departure in the treatment of that subject, and 
is admirable both in conception and execution. Un- 
like Blair and Campbell, who deal mainly with the 
rhetorical graces of composition, or Herbert Spen- 
cer when he seeks to evolve the whole structure of lit- 
erary diction out of a single maxim, our author pre- 
scribes the culture of English diction as a means of 
attaining improved habits of thought. Therefore 
something deeper is required than the effort of su- 
perficial imitation, and his first endeavor is to col- 
lect and group the most elementary and fundamental 
data of the subject. English being a language that 
has been greatly influenced by other languages, es- 
pecially by Latin and French, the secret of know- 
ing English consists in discerning how much of orig- 
inal remains unaffected. Superstructure is moré 
conspicuous than basis, and it is easier to see the 
effects of foreign influence than it is to recognize 
the stubborn rock of vernacular idiom. Accord- 
ingly, the first four chapters of the book are ana- 
lytic, and deal with such subjects as “Choice of 
Expression,” “The Import of Grammar,” “ Bear- 
ings of Philology,” ete. English having a much 
larger stock of words than any other language that 
ever existed in the world, word-choosing must have 
a peculiarly important place in the practice of En- 
glish composition. To write English well, a man 
must be completely in touch with the English vo- 
cabulary, and one of the most useful exercises tow- 
ard that acquirement is to study the three main 
divisions of English words, corresponding to the 
great eras of our literary history. In illustration, 
the author gives thirty pages of words, arranged in 
three parallel columns, headed respectively Saxon, 
Romanie, Latin, and urges that no writer can af- 
ford to dispense with some such exercise, continu- 
ously carried on as a part of his professional drill, 
whereby he learns to feel the difference between 
words of similar definition, to know their taste and 
savor, and to perceive the effect each will have on 
the context. Even more interesting than these an- 
alytical chapters are those which follow concerning 
the constructive elements of English Prose. Pro- 
fessor Earle agrees with Coleridge and Matthew 
Arnold in regarding the distinction between poetry 
and prose as something more ‘than a merely super- 
ficial and accidental difference of form, being seated 
in the nature of things. Prose is the literary evo- 
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lution of conversation, as poetry is the literary evo- 
lution of singing. Nevertheless, prose diction should 
hold itself as far removed from the depressions of 
the colloquial on the one hand as from the eleva- 
tions of poetry on the other. Its first requirement 
is elevation ; the study of the poets is good disci- 
pline, yet “ poetical prose” is to be avoided. A 
second great point of distinction between prose and 
poetry is in respect to lucidity. Poetry may be 
transparent or it may be obscure, according to the 
genius of the poet, since poetry appeals chiefly to 
the imagination ; but prose must be lucid to fulfil 
its. office and furnish an instrument of communica- 
tion between mind and mind. Variation is the third 
desideratum of a good prose diction, and one which 
should pervade every part—words, phrases, idioms, 
sentences. The author combats both the short-word 
and the short-sentence fallacies as specifics for good 
writing, and insists that the only rule is to be loyal 
to thought, and to subserve the thought with a di- 
versity of form answerable to the copious variety 
of its nature. Thus has come that latest advance 
and leading characteristic of modern prose, the de- 
velopment of the paragraph. To his mastery of 
the form of the paragraph Macaulay owes his wide 
popularity, and here he is facile princeps of all 
modern English writers. The newspaper press has 
done much to perfect this modern feature of prose 
writing. Even in the historical portions of this 
subject, a field which has been so thoroughly tilled 
that it would seem almost impossible to say any- 
thing new, Professor Earle departs from the lead 
of his predecessors. It has been customary to speak 
of our prose literature as dating from the sixteenth 
century, and to treat earlier specimens as chance, 
sporadic things, freaks of nature that in some way 
or other are exceptional and do not count. He in- 
sists, however, that we possess a longer pedigree of 
prose literature than any other country in Europe, 
and that if we seek to trace it up to its starting- 
point we are not brought to a stand until we have 
mounted up to the very earliest times, past the 
threshold of English Christianity out into the hea- 
then times beyond, and are close up to the first 
struggles of the invasion. Not all of this stream 
of history is of equally ready application to living 
usage, however, there being certain epochs at which 
the language has culminated into a standard which 
has retained its literary value for generations and 
for centuries. These great points of culmination 
are three—namely, the tenth, the fifteenth, and the 
eighteenth centuries ; and on these he concentrates 
his attention. The tenth century marks the first 
great epoch, because then English prose reached a 
certain pitch of youthful ripeness, vigor, and inge- 
nuity, and exhibited with great distinctness the ele- 
mentary types of prose diction. This individuality 
was retained for more than a century and a half, 
and accordingly there is no exercise so worthy to 
be recommended as translation to and fro between 
old English and modern English. In the age which 
built upjthe second culmination, the materials for 





English prose are to be found in the poets, and more 
especially in Chaucer. The third culmination found 
its most representative writer in Samuel Johnson, 
whom Professor Earle rates as “unapproachably 
and incomparably the best of all models from which 
the spirit of genuine, true, and wholesome diction is 
to be imbibed.” Every student, and especially every 
literary worker, will welcome this scholarly work by 
the Rawlinsonian Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the 
University of Oxford, since it is true, as he says, 
“ whereas our Poetry has called forth a succession 
of critical literature from the times of Elizabeth 
until now, no like attention has been paid to English 
Prose.” 


In Mr. Jeremiah Curtin’s “Myths and Folk- 
Tales of the Russians, Western Slavs, and Mag- 
yars” (Little, Brown & Co.), is shown the same 
industry, care, and enthusiasm that has character- 
ized his former work in his chosen field of labor. 
Mythology having already accomplished the mag- 
nificent result of explaining the brotherhood and 
blood-bond of Aryan nations, and their relation to 
the Semitic race, there remains for it the yet greater 
mission of demonstrating that there is also a higher 
and mightier bond—a kinship of al! created things 
with one another. For this purpose, a science of 
mythology must be established; and towards this 
the first and most important step must be the col- 
lecting, from races other than the Aryan and Se- 
mitic, of the old stories in which are embodied their 
beliefs and views of the world. Believing that 
“all myths have the same origin and that all run 
parallel to a certain point, which may be taken as 
the point to which the least developed peoples have 
risen,” Mr. Curtin spares no pains in his researches 
inte the early literature of the chief primitive 
races of the earth. Less than a year has passed 
since the publication of his admirable work on 
“ Trish Folk-Lore” ; the present volume adds his 
discoveries among three other important nations, 
while the Polish myth-tales are promised for an 
early date. Thus new stores are furnished not only 
for the student of literature and of history but 
also for the domain of religion, since it is undoubt- 
edly true, as our author claims, that “ without 
mythology there can be no’ thorough understanding 
of any religion on earth, either in its inception or 
its growth.” 


DECIDEDLY misnamed is Austin Dobson's “ Four 
Frenchwomen” (Dodd), for of the four treated 
the Princess de Lamballe was by birth an Italian, 
Charlotte Corday and Manon Phlipon (afterward 
Mme. Roland) belonged by education among Plu- 
tarch’s ‘men of the ancient republics, and Mme. 
de Genlis was a born actress, an intriguing Becky 
Sharp, a moral Proteus who could at will assume 
any age or sex or country or principles. Despite 
certain juvenile faults of style, the book is both 
enjoyable and useful in its way to one who knows 
enough to profit by it and yet does not know too 
much. For the merely English reader, the pages 
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are almost invariably too much besprinkled with 
quotations from the French and other languages. 
Sometimes, indeed, the body of the page is French 
while only the sprinkling is English. Often again 
when the words are English the idiom is still 
French. This is notably the case when Mr. Dob- 
son attempts translation, and brings forth such 
hybrid enormities as “her true friends to her,” or 
“ How old is she, your grandchild, Mademoiselle 
Rotisset ?” To balance this blundering, however, 
we have some wit, as where in speaking of Mme. 
Roland’s early reading Mr. Dobson characterizes 
Rousseau as “the choice dish—the peacock’s 
brains—of this mixed entertainment.” Persons 
who understand a little French, but have not time 
to read more than an epitome of the French 
works on which these papers are based, will find in 
this volume much interesting and brightly-stated 
information, which, though gathered some decades 
ago, is yet reasonably accurate. The account of 
Mme. de Genlis is based upon her eight volumes 
of memoirs and occupies nearly one-half of Mr. 
Dobson’s little volume of two hundred odd pages ; 
the account of Charlotte Corday is based upon M. 
Huard’s “Memoir” of that lady published in 
1866 and upon her so-called “ Political Works” 
published at Caen in 1863; that of Mme. Ro- 
land upon the edition of her “ Memoirs” pub- 
lished in 1864 by M. Daubon; and that of the 
Princess de Lamballe upon her “ Life” by M. de 
Lescure, published in the same decade. Thus these 
papers have not profited by the careful investiga- 
tions of the last score of years, and are hardly 
worthy of the present Austin Dobson, however prom- 
ising they may have appeared for the young man he 
was when the articles originally got into print. 


A READABLE sketch of Queen Victoria’s first 
Premier and early Mentor, Lord Melbourne, is 
contributed by Dr. Henry Dunckley to Messrs. 
Harpers’ series of compact political biographies, 
“The Queen’s Prime Ministers.” While Lord 
Melbourne was not, despite his Premiership, in any 
sense a great man, he bore no inconsiderable share 
in great events; and the story of his private life 
is sufficiently piquant to attract readers who might 
shrink from following Dr. Dunckley into the maze 
of British politics. Lord Melbourne, it will be 
remembered, enjoyed the questionable distinction 
of being the husband—the “ unspeakable husband,” 
Carlyle might have said—of Byron’s Lady Caro- 
line Lamb; and an amusing chapter is devoted to 
that lady’s escapades. In a letter to a friend, Lady 
Caroline thus describes her first meeting with Lord 
Byron: “I was one night at Lady Westmore- 
land’s; the women were all throwing their heads 
at him; Lady Westmoreland led me up to him, I 
looked earnestly at him, and turned on my heel. 
My opinion in my journal was, ‘mad, bad, and 
dangerous to know.’ A day or two passed; I was 
sitting with Lord and Lady Holland, when he was 





announced. Lady Holland said, ‘I must present 


Lord Byron to you.’ Lord Byron said, ‘ That 
offer was made to you before ; may I ask why you 
rejected it?” He begged permission to come and 
see me. He did so the next day. Rogers and 
Moore were standing by me. [I was on the sofa. 
I had just come in from riding. I was filthy and 
heated. When Lord Byron was announced, I flew 
out of the room to wash myself. When I returned 
Rogers said, ‘ Lord Byron, you are a happy man. 
Lady Caroline has been sitting in all her dirt with 
us, but when you were announced she flew to beau- 
tify herself.’”” Having put up with his wife’s vaga- 
ries till patience ceased to be a virtue, Lord Mel- 
bourne took steps to secure a separation. The 
final arrangements were made and the parting 
interview was to take place. “The interview 
lasted so long that his brother thought it right to 
venture in, when he found Lady Caroline seated 
by his side tenderly feeding him with bits of thin 
bread and butter. She had had him to herself for 
one half-hour, and her low caressing voice had 
won a short reprieve.” The volumes of this series 
contain portraits and are well printed and bound. 


Votume V. of Macmillan’s “ Adventure Series” 
—* The Buccaneers and Marooners of America” — 
should satisfy the most truculent reader. The ed- 
itor, Mr. Howard Pyle, has divided his sanguinary 
work into two parts: the first, a translation of John 
Esquemeling’s old history of “ Dee Americaenische 
Zee Roovers,” written in 1678, and first done into 
English in 1684; and the second, “A True Account 
of Four Notorious Pirates—Captains Teach alias 
Blackbeard, Kidd, Roberts, and Avery.” We have 
read this book with considerable interest. It has 
renewed our acquaintance with several valued 
friends of our youth, and pleasantly recalled a time 
when we ourselves had some thought of hoisting 
the black flag—should opportunity offer. Captain 
Edward Teach alias Blackbeard was an especial 
hero with us at that time. In outward appearance 
the Captain was indeed a man to fill the soul of 
boyhood with honest admiration :—*“ His beard was 
black, which he suffered to grow of an extravagant 
length; as to breadth, it came up to his eyes. He 
was accustomed to twist it with ribbons, in small 
tails, after the manner of our Ramillie wigs, and 
turn them about his ears. In time of action he 
wore a sling over his shoulders with three brace of 
pistols hanging in holsters like bandaliers, and 
stuck lighted matches under his hat, which, appear- 
ing on each side of his face, his eyes naturally 
looking fierce and wild, made him altogether such 
a figure that imagination cannot form an idea of a 
fury from hell to look more frightful.” It is only 
just to record of Captain Teach that he died fight- 
ing like a very Paladin against the minions of law 
and order. “They were now”—says the narrator 
—* closely and warmly engaged, the lieutenant 
and twelve men against: Blackbeard and fourteen, 
till the sea was tinctured with blood round the ves- 
sel. Blackbeard received a shot into his body from 
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the pistol that tentenens eal discharged, yet 
he stood his ground, and fought with great fury till 
he received five-and-twenty wounds, five of them 
by shot. At length, as he was cocking another pis- 
tol, having fired several before, he fell down de: 
Part I. is largely taken up with the adventures of 
Captains Lolonois and Morgan—“Carlislean (sic) 
heroes,” the editor styles them—the narrator Es- 
quemeling speaking from personal knowledge. The 
volume contains several portraits; and Mr. Pyle, 
in his Introduction, institutes a sort of freeboot- 
ing expedition of his own against the conventions 
of English composition. 


THe two centuries in Mr. W. H. Babcock’s 
“ The Two Lost Centuries of Britain” (Lippincott) 
are those two which followed the evacuation of 
Britain by the Roman forces for the more pressing 
duty of defending Rome itself from the barba- 
rians of Northern Europe, and during which the 
Saxon conquest of the island was gradually be- 
coming complete. Historically speaking only can 
these centuries be called “lost,” for, as Mr. Bab- 
cock himself points out, it is here that “the fancy 
of mankind, from Mark the Anchorite to Alfred 
Tennyson, has lingered as in a dream,” here that 
“ the greatest researches have yielded to the spell 
and gone Knight-erranting as in no other field.” 
Hengist and his beautiful daughter Rowena, Vor- 
tigern the mighty British Chieftain, Ambrose the 
prince of the sanctuary, Geraint the hero of Enid, 
even the great King Arthur himself, all belong to 
this a But it is romance rather than history 
that has perpetuated their names. Mr. Babcock, 

original authorities and using legitimate 
methods for reconstructing the life of the times, 
being master also of an uncommonly picturesque 
and direct style, is fairly entitled to the credit of 
finding his long-lost centuries and restoring them 
to their rightful home in the annals of England in 
the making. The book is occasionally at fault in 
assuming too much knowledge on the part of the 
reader. If instead of saying “We all know the 
story” or of alluding indirectly to “ the well-known 
tale,” he had paused to recount these, we should 
not need to supplement his book with the encyclo- 
pedia or other reference books, in order to a full 
comprehension of the situation. Nor would this 
have swelled the book unduly or abated any of its 
charms. 





INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT A FACT. 


The final enactment by the United States of an | 


International Copyright law is a cause of gratula- 
tion that is not limited to authors and others di- 
rectly interested in literature. It is indeed a great 


triumph for these, and a just reward for their pa- 
tient and resolute struggle. But beyond this, it is 
a triumph of conscience and good morals which 
should be a source of satisfaction to every enlight- 








ened lover of his country. That International 
Copyright is both just and expedient, is a proposi- 
tion which has long been accepted by nearly all civ- 
ilized nations except our own; and perhaps no 
other cause has done more to encourage foreign 
ideas of our crudeness and provincialism as a peo- 
ple than our refusal to accept a principle so well 
established in both ethics and jurisprudence. A 
certain narrowness of view, and a patriotic jealousy 
of foreign ideas and customs, are of course natural 
to a young and rapidly developing country ; but 
these things are no longer becoming to a people so 
large and intelligent as our own, with pretensions to 
cosmopolitan influence and culture. The passage 
of this act may therefore be regarded as marking 
a new and hopeful era in our higher national devel- 
opment. 

More important than any of the detailed provis- 
ions of the bill is the fact that it is an affirmation 
by our highest law-making power, doubtless for all 
time, of the broad principle of International Copy- 
right. This principle is so simple and so obviously 
just that there is needed only a little familiarity 
with it to cause wonder that it could ever have 
been seriously denied. It asserts no more than 
that a man’s right to the products of his own men- 
tal labor shall not be limited by geographical lines ; 
that an author’s property in his writings shall not 
become common spoils outside his own country. 
Such a principle, as has been often shown, is not 
only in accord with sound morals, but is absolutely 
necessary to the fostering and growth of that no- 
blest of a nation’s products, its literature. Author- 
ship is a profession, and those who follow it must 
have the means of livelihood. It is a profession, 
too, which in its very nature subjects all new-comers 
to the most strenuous and all but insuperable com- 
petition. The struggling author, as has been said, 
finds himself competing for popular favor and pat- 
ronage not only with other living authors, but with 
the whole body of authors, living and dead, whose 
books are accessible to buyers. The case is thus bad 
enough, but it is rendered still more desperate by the 
fact that the books of foreign authors, being allowed 
republication in this country without expense for au- 
thor’s royalty, can be offered at just so much lower 
prices ; and thus the poor native author finds himself 
working in competition with those who ( involunta- 
| vily) work for nothing. The effect has been, as ex- 

pressed by Sir Henry Maine, that “ the whole Amer- 
ican community has been condemned to a literary 
servitude unparalleled in the history of thought.” 
This disgraceful servitude International Copyright 
will end. It will protect the American author from 
such unjust rivalry at home, while extending his mar- 
ket by insuring him the same protection in other 
countries that foreign authors are given in our own. 
This protection will cover, as of course it should, the 
right of an author to choose his publisher anywhere, 
and make his own bargain with him, precisely as he 
does now in his own country. This is simply allow- 
ing freedom of contract, abroad as well as at home ; 
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and the bugbear of “ monopoly ” has no more basis 
than this. 

A minor but happy incident of this new law will be 
the disappearance of such terms as “pirate” and “ban- 
dit,” by which publishers who have renounced the 
practice of reprinting foreign books without authors’ 
leave characterize those contemporaries who are a lit- 
tle tardy in quitting that time-honored branch of the 
trade. Piracy is not an act sanctioned by law, and itis 
hardly warrantable to call a man a “pirate” who 
conducts a lawful business in a lawful manner. The 
not unfamiliar euphemism, “ Business is business,” 
though often of dubious morality, may just as well ex- 
cuse this as other objectionable commercial methods. 
The ethies of trade—if, malgré Herbert Spencer, 
there be such—are as yet too crude and unformu- 
lated for such austerity of judgment in business 
affairs ; and the proverbial zeal of recent converts 
is unpleasantly apparent in their severe denuncia- 
tions of others. That “book piracy” has so long 
been practised in America is the fault of the law 
rather than of the publishers; and the fraternity 
is to be congratulated that the objectionable prac- 
tice and the objectionable term will now disappear 
together. 


The more important details of the new bill are 
given below. Opinions will of course differ as to the 
wisdom of some of its provisions ; but it must be re- 
membered that these are in the nature of things 
experimental, and that experience will show what 
amendments are needed to secure the best practical 
results. The chief thing now is that after fifty years 
of agitation International Copyright is definitely rec- 
ognized by the laws of the United States; and it is 
at once a promise of brighter days for American lit- 
erature and a triumph for civilization. 


SyNopsis OF THE New Law. 


The new law, which will go into effect July 1, is in 
the form of amendments to the existing copyright laws 
of the United States. The chief feature is the removal 
of the clause in the old law restricting copyright pro- 
tection to citizens and residents of this country, and its 
extension to the citizens of any country which permits 
or shall hereafter permit to citizens of the United States 
the benefit of copyright on substantially the same basis 
as its own citizens—the existence of this reciprocal con- 
dition in foreign countries to be determined and an- 
nounced by the President of the United States, as oc- 
casion may require. Books of foreign authors must, 
however, be printed from type set within the limits of 
the United States or from plates made therefrom; and 
the publication of the book in this country must be sim- 
ultaneous with its foreign publication. The act will, 
of course, apply only to books published after it shall 
go into effect, and has no relation to foreign works pre- 
viously issued. The importation of copyrighted books, 
engravings, cuts, ete., printed abroad is prohibited, ex- 
cept in the case of persons purchasing for use and not 
for sale. The provisions of the act are extended to 
authors or composers of dramatic and musical works, 
and to inventors or designers of maps, charts, engrav- 
ings, cuts, prints, lithographs, photographs, paintings, 
drawings, chromos, and statuary. 








INTELLECTUAL PROGRESS AND THE 
WORLD’s FAIR. 


In such an exhibition as is contemplated in the World’s 
Fair at Chicago in 1893, it is of course inevitable that 
chief prominence should be given to material things. 
The fair is, first of all, for the people ; and its success 
must depend on the ability of its managers to make a 
good display of those things in which the people are 
most generally interested. Machinery and inventions, 
agricultural products and appliances, fish and domestic 
animals, strange sights and curiosities, are greater at- 
tractions to the many than exhibits of music or litera- 
ture, or other form of esthetic art. A picture gallery 
is of course always a prime attraction, and hence its great 
practical value and its prominence in exhibitions for the 
masses. It is for the very reason that the interest in 
literature, for example, is so comparatively limited, that 
the few who recognize its claims must see that they are 
not overlooked. The trite saying that “the chief glory 
of a nation is its literature ” seems not yet to have im- 
pressed itself strongly on the minds of the managers of 
the fair. Ina published list of fifteen proposed depart- 
ments for the exhibition, the word “literature ” does not 
occur even as a sub-title in any of the rather compre- 
hensive classifications. The omission of course should 
be and will be remedied. Literature had a conspicuous 
display at the last World’s Fair at Paris, and the United 
States was fully and creditably represented. Provision 
should be made for a still more ample representation at 
the World’s Fair in 1893. The result will be of the 
highest importance to our national literature, and to our 
culture and progress as a people. It is certainly desir- 
able to let the world see that though so largely en- 
grossed in material things, Americans have not wholly 
neglected the concerns of the higher life. A most useful 
factor to this end promises to be found in the World’s 
Fair Auxiliary, an organization quite independent of the 
World’s Fair, yet working in harmony with it, and having 
in several instances the same officers in its organization. 
It is the purpose of this Auxiliary to hold a series of 
international congresses during the exposition, for the 
purpose of discussing and presenting to the world the 
best results of universal progress in intellectual and 
spiritual affairs. The subjects include education, relig- 
ion, political science and economy, sociology, charitable 
work, literature, art, general and special sciences, phil- 
osophy, and other categories, which are in charge of 
special committees for working out the plans in detail. 
Distinguished men of all countries have been invited to 
become honorary members and participate in the pro- 
ceedings of the congresses ; and many have already ac- 
cepted. The plans of this Auxiliary are of the most 
comprehensive character, and promise to supplement ad- 
mirably the more material if scarcely more important 
features of the World’s Fair. 





DEATH OF DR. ALEXANDER WINCHELL. 


The death of Dr. Alexander Winchell, at Ann Arbor, 
Mich., February 19, removed one of the foremost of 
American scientists, educators, and authors. Dr. Win- 
chell was in his sixty-seventh year, baving been born in 
Dutchess County, New York, in 1824. Graduating at 
Wesleyan University in 1847, he taught for a time in 
various institutions in New Jersey and in the South, and 
in 1853 began what proved to be his life-work, as a 
professor in the University of Michigan. For a time he 
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taught physics and civil engineering ; later he held the 
chair of geology, zoélogy, and botany ; and later still, 
that of geology and paleontology, which was his position 
at the time of his death. His work at the University 
of Michigan was interrupted, though not terminated, by 
a short term as Chancellor of the University of Syracuse 
(N. Y. ), and by a similar connection with the Vander- 
bilt University (Tenn. ), from 1873 to 1879. As an 
educator, Dr. Winchell held high rank, and will be af- 
fectionately remembered by thousands who have had the 
benefit of his learned and luminous instruction, especially 
in his favorite branch, geology. He was twice the State 
Geologist of Michigan, was officially connected with the 
U. 8. Geological Survey, and at the time of his death 
was President of the American Geological Society. Dr. 
Winchell was an early and efficient worker in the modern 
movement for the popularization of science. He had a 
rare faculty for presenting scientific truths in an en- 
tertaining form for the unscientific reader, and his works 
have had a wide circulation. The titles of his principal 
books are “ Sketches of Creation,” “ Evolution,” “Ge- 
of Stars,” “ Preadamites,” «‘ Geological Excur- 
sions,” “ World Life,” and “Sparks from a Geologist’s 
Hammer.” He was a facile and versatile writer, and 
contributed often to the leading magazines and reviews. 
Of a singularly devout nature and stron; ~~. convic- 
tions, it was perhaps the misfortune of Dr. inchell that 
he felt called upon to undertake the task, rather thank- 
less in his day, of “reconciling” religion and science ; 
and though none could doubt his courage and sincerity, 
or be untouched by his spiritual ardor, it was inevitable 
that such a role should lead on the one hand toa certain 
loss of prestige in the school of modern science which 
insists on the absolute freedom of scientific investigation 
heedless of where it leads, and on the other to a certain 
distrust of his soundness in theological and denomina- 
tional cireles which had little relish for what seemed 
his apologetic and compromising attitude toward relig- 
ion. That Dr. Winchell was not insensible to this per- 
sonal disadvantage is evident enough from the last paper 
he wrote for Tae Drat (April, ate! a review of the 
work of Dr. Howard MacQueary, for which its author has 
just stood trial before a court of his denomination. The 
review, it may be mentioned, showed the strongest sym- 
pathy with the views of Dr. MacQueary, and expressed 
the opinion that his work “marks a milestone in the 
progress of humanity—an onic milestone.” Dr. Win- 
chell was one of Tne Drav’s oldest and most valued con- 
tributors, and a keen sense of personal loss is added to 
the regret with which the close of his distinguished and 
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Appendicule: Historie : or, Shovde YY History Hung on a 
Horn. By Fred W. Lucas. me pp. 216, 
uncut edges. London: Henry Peat , $7.35. 

The Founding of the German Empire by William. I. By 

fielesish, von Sybel. Translated a ee a 
Perrin, Ph.D., assisted by Gamaliel Bradford, Jr. 
vols. Vol. Il., with frontispiece, 8vo, pp. 634. 
Crowell & Co. $2.00. 

New York. By Theodore Roosevelt, author of * The Win- 
ning of the West.”’ 12mo, pp. 232. ngmans’ ‘* His- 
toric Towns”’ Series. $1.25. 

The Colonies, 1492-1'750. By Reuben Gold Thwaites, 


author of “ Historic Waterways.’’ With four ma mee, 
16mo, pp. 301. Longmans’ ‘“* Epochs of American 
tory.”” $1.25. 


Woman’s Work in America. Edited by Annie Nathan 
Meyer, with an Introduction by Julia Ward Howe. 16mo, 
pp. 457. Henry Holt & Co. $1.50. 

Seminary Notes on Recent Historical Literature. By 
Dr. H. B. Adams, and others. 8vo, pp. 105. Johns 
Hopkins Press. Paper, 50 cents. 

The American Indians. ‘Old South Leaflets’ for 1890. 
16mo. D.C. Heath & Co. Paper, 25 cents. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


The Life, Letters, and Friendships of Richard Monck- 
ton Milnes, First Lord Houghton. By T. Wemyss Reid. 
With Introduction by Richard aay, Stoddard. With 
two Portraits, 2 vols., 8vo. Cassell Publishing Co. $5.00. 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson. Including Boswell’s Sodeat 
of a Tour to the Hebrides and Johnson’s Diary of a Jour- 
ney into North Edited by George Birkbeck ~y 
D.C.L. In 6 vols., illustrated, 8vo, gilt top. Harper & 
Bros. $10.00. 

Further Records (1848-1883). A Series of Letters by 
Frances Anne Kemble, forming a Sequel to ‘‘ Records of 
a Girlhood ” and “ Records of Later Life.’”’ With Por- 
trait, 12mo, pp. 380. Henry Holt & Co. $2.00. 

—- and the Golden Age of Athens. — Abbott, 

., author of “‘ A History of Greece With frontis- 
es 12mo, pp. 379. Putnam’s “ Heroes of the Na- 
tions.”” $1.50. 

Petrarch: A Sketch of his Life and Works. By May Alden 
Ward, author of ‘‘ Dante: A Sketch.” 16mo, pp. 293. 


Roberts Bros. $1.25. 
ckley, M.A.,LL.D. With 


Lord Melbourne. By } gs sae 
Portrait, 16mo, pp.243 arper & Brothers. $1.00, 
Alexander Hamilton, the Constructive Statesman. By 
somes Henry Boutell. 16mo, pp. 66. Chicago: Privately 
rinted. 


LITERARY MISCELLANY. 


The Correspondence and Public Papers of John Jay, 
First Chief-Justice of the United States, ete. Edited by 
Henry P. Johnston, A.M. Vol. II., 1781-1782. 8vo, pp. 
452, gilt top, uneut. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $5.00. 

The Cambridge Shakespeare. Edited by William Aldis 
Wright. New edition, in 9 vols. Vol. I., 8vo, pp. 520, 
uncut. Macmillan & Co. $3.00. 

A Guide-Book to the Poetic and Dramatic Works of Robert 

rowning. By George Willis Cooke, author of ** Poets 
and Probiems.’’ Crown 8vo, pp. 450, gilt top. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $2.00. 

English Writers : An Attempt toward a History of English 
Literature. By Henry Morley, LL.D. Vol. VI., From 


Chaucer to Caxton. 12mo, pp. 370, gilt top. Cassell 
Publishing Company. $1.50. 

Studies in Literature. By nyt Metiay. 16mo, pp. 347, 
uncut. Macmillan & Co 
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Morris Jastrow, Jr., Ph. i on . 42. University of 
Penn. Publications. N. D.C. Hi . 60 cents. 
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Mary Lamb. Edited, with Notes, ye Witham J slate 
Litt. D. Illustrated, ‘16mo, pp. 269. 
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Old Mortality. By Sir Walter Seott, Bart. Complete edi- 
tion, with notes and glossary 1émo, pp. 504. Ginn’s 
** Classies for Children.” 70 cents. 

The Ancient Mariner. Annoted by Henry N. Hudson. 
16mo, pp. 21. Ginn & Co. 
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troduction and Notes, by Mrs. William Sharp. 24mo, 
pp. 295, uneut. “‘ The Canterbury Poets.”’ A. Lovell 
& Co. ‘40 cents. 

in Verse. By Charles Lemuel Thompson. me 
pp. 147, gilt top. A. D. F. Randolph & Co. $1.25 

Odd Spell Verses. By H. W. Holley. 
W. Moulton. $1.25. 

Bohemia, and other Poems. By Isabella T. stem, 16mo, 
pp. 160, gilt top. J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.00 

Dramatic Sketches and Poems. By Looks J. Block. 
16mo, pp. 220, gilt top. J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.00. 

An Easter Carol. By Phillips Brooks. Illustrated in color, 
4to. E. P. Dutton & Co. Torchon, $1.00. 

Songs of the Spirit. By Isaac R. Baxley, author of ‘“The 
Temple of Alanthur.”” 24mo, pp. 100. C. W. Moulton. 
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Stadents. Armnged by Thomas P. Fenner and Freder- 

k G. Rathbun. E edition, with frontispiece, 
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Comedies by Alfred De Musset. Translated and edited, 
with an ST ccubentien: by S. L. Gwynn. 16mo, pp. 199, 
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- FICTION. 
A Sappho of Green Springs, and other Stories. By Bret 
Harte. 16mo, pp. 294. Houghton, wer & Co. $1.25 
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author of ‘‘ A Quaker Girl of et.”” 16mo, pp. 
322. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1. 2 
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Illustrated, 16mo, pp. 357. Ginn & Co. $1.30. 

The World’s Literature: by hy oy Colleges 

and High Schools, in Four Parts. Aah Burt, 


author of “ Literary Landmarks.”’ Pet | 
16mo, pp. 316. Albert, Seott & Co. $1.00." 


oJ 


~— Physio ost A, Tent Bock Sez tho Uso of Sehocks. 


aD F. pao D., author of “School and Indus- 
trial Hygiene.” , 16mo, pp. 206. Ginn & 
Co. 90 cents. 


Me Seald. Par Allred De Vigur. With cotee end ree 
nauld. Par Alfred =o, BE rk 
matical piers, 1 » PP. 
200, 'D. G Heath & Co.” Paper, 40 conte se 

Materials for French Composition. By C. H. Grand- 
gent. Part I. , For Second and Third Year Pupils. 16mo, 
pp. 21. D. C. Heath & Co. Paper, 15 cents. 

Der Fluch der Schénheit. Koval vs von W. H. Riehl. Ed- 

vin Thomas. 


ited, Sor the Use of Schools, b: Pe . 16mo, 
pp.70. D.C. ye 25 cents. 
a by Edged 3 Ne ne, MA mo, pp. 118. 
wi 
mia “Meer alee uc 
Clay Nd pores  Hedway. tre Po 6mo, pp. 84. D. 


cath & Co. Paper, 25 cents. 
SOCIAL AND POLITICAL STUDIES. 


Princi of Social Inductively ~~ 
Practically A . with Criticisms on Current Th 
ies. By author of “ Wealth and Pro- 


. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75. 


What's the ea ? ane E. os. A. M. 16mo, pp. 
1, Be Boston : Publishing Co. 


aper, 
Westel W. Willoughby Sgt yr igen 
’ Ate uncut. 
Hopkins University Studies.” , 75 cents. 
: Com and to- 
gether all the World’s ——. 
author of “* The Gold Region." With maps, 8vo, 


War and the Weather. , F antang ward Powers CE. Revised 
-_ .: Privately Printed. 





RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 
Washington Bible-Class. By Gail Hamilton. 12mo, 
pp. 303. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 


The Bible Abridged: Being Selections from the Seri 
of the Old and New Testaments, forming an Ou of 


y—- Daa aay Events in Sacred in their Ra 
, for Families and 
David Greene Haskins, S.T_D. 12mo, pp. 399. y Aaag A 


Co. $1.50. 
The Great Discourse of Jesus the Christ, the Son of God: 


a ent and Analysis of all his Words 

ed in the New Testament from the Con- 

7 ry pp. 361, gilt top. A. D. F. Randolph & 

Life and Times of aren. ap ies fs Thomas Did 
Freeman Clarke, author of ‘‘ Ten Great 

ions.” New edition, 12mo, pp. 448. ‘‘Good Company 
& neg Ml P; 


Positive Religion: nts, and Hints. By Jos- 
eph Henry Allen, ch of *‘ Hebrew Men and Times.”’ 
16mo, pp. 259. Roberts Bros. $1.25. 

Reason and Authority in Religion. By J. Macbride 
Sterrett, D.D. 16mo, pp. 184. Thomas Whittaker. $1.00. 


7 —_— OE. 


Investigation of the Facts of Physio- 
4 EA Psychology. By Dr. Paul Carus. 


wae ee: 


152 illustrations, 12mo, pp. 458. ie m Court Pub- 
lishing Co. $3.00 
Nature’s Wonder-Workers : some Short Life-His- 


tories in the Inseet World. Be ate R. Lovell. Tlus- 
trated, 16mo, pp. 285. Cassell Publishing Co. $1.50. 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 


With Stanley’s Rear Column. By J. Rose Troup. —y 
tated, rea 361, uncut edges. London: Chapman & 


Adventures on the Mosquito Shore. By E. George 
= “% A rs A. “Tilnstrated, 12mo, pp. 366. Wor- 
*Tnternational Library. ” Paper, 75 cents. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Ring-Riding : Being a Collection of Movements and_Com- 
mands designed for the Use of Riding Schools, L. H 
&: — Illustrated, 8vo, pp. 129. eton & 


Painting in Oil: A Manual for the Use of Students. By 

M. a cLaughlin. Sq.12mo, pp.111. Robert Clarke 
Co. $1.00. 

‘eon through Repose. By Annie Payson Call. 18mo, 


pp. 169. Roberts a Mees 
A Delsartean Scra : Health, Beauty, Dress, etc. 
Compiled 


by —_, ~ vy with Preface by Walter 
Crane. 16mo, pp. 250. Lovell’s ‘* Literature Series.” 


Paper, 25 cents. 
A Practical Guide to Whist. By latest Scientific 


the 
Methods, with the Laws of the Game. By Fisher Ames. 
24mo, pp. 92. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 25 cents. 


BINDINGS FOR THE DIAL. 

With April, 1891, THE DIAL completes 
its Eleventh Year. A full Index and Title- 
Page will be issued for the volume. Sub- 
seribers wishing their copies bound can send 
them to the Publishers for that purpose. Price 
of Cloth Binding, Side and Back Stamps in 
Gold, $1.00 per volume. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., 





Nos. 117-121 Wabash Avenue, corner Madison Street, 
CHICAGO. 
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A DIRECTORY OF 


Representative Western Booksellers, 


Authorized Agents for receiving Subscriptions to THE DIAL, copies of which 
may be had of them for examination. 








ALABAMA, INDIANA. 
Demopolis . . William H. Welch. Columbus . George E. Ellis. 
Fort Wayne . Stahn ¢ & Heinrich. 
ARKANSAS. —_ —— Co. 
Little Rock . D.H.&B.Pope&Co.| Marion. . | J.B. Couneell. 
CALIFORNIA. Towa. 
Coronado . E. A. Kimball. Albia. . H. D. Knox 
ny es Sto!l & Thayer. Bur = ‘. apy Nademey 
Los Angel Edwards & ight. | Cedar ise ryant 
aon rs "whee aa Charles City Miles Brothers 
Napa. . . David L. Haas. Clinton . H. O. Jones. 
San Francisco. The S. Carson Co., 208 | Des Moines Redhead, Norton & Co 
Post St. unlop L. G. — 
San Francisco . Payot, Upham & Co., | Grinnell J. G. Johnson & Co 
204 me St. Grinnell Snider & 
Independence. B. W. Tabo 
ndependence . . W. 
CoLorapo. Iowa City . . Lee& — 
Boulder . . A.M. & G. A. Sawyer. | Marshalltown . Geo. P. Powers & Co. 
Denver 4S me Book Co | Shenandoah J.C. Webster & Co. 
Fort Collins . E. W Sioux Ci Small & Co. 
Golden . E. F. “Rectiott Storm Lake J. P. Morey. 
Manitou . . Charles A. Grant. 
Pueblo . . J.J. Stanchfield & Bro. Kansas. 
Columbus . Branin & Slease 
IpaHo. Fredonia J. W. Peaulen 
Boise City . . James A. Pinney. Hiawatha . Miner & Stevens 
Hailey . . Steward Brothers. Ol@ . sw 4 . Evans. 
Junction City . C. H. Trott & Bro. 
Inuiwow. ee . S. M. on 
Amboy . . W.C. Mellen. Ola “4 ie Henry V. Chase, 
Aurora . W. H. Watson. Peabody . D. J. Robe 
a . bf Pg ty Oe Topeka Kellam Book &Sta. Co. 
a aad ‘ Fey * "" MICHIGAN. 
arthage . OMAS SF. Layne Ann Arbor. . George Wahr. 
Ceemeen = Ot Cee aGen | Bottle Crock . E R. Smith. 

‘Ile A.G.W Berrien Springs Henry Kephart. 
Evanston; oW. ieee, |cemme: °° Gemwek, Vasvoenkia 
Freeport = & Kryder Detroit: : ; John Macfar e ‘ 
ang z Tv. * Grand Rapids. Eaton, — & Co 
Jacksonville. Catlin & Co. Lake Lindon’ Adolph FIsler, 
a F. D. Huggins. ‘- -Y 

= i J. E. Malone. Marquette . . Stafford & Son 
Litchfield | : Hood & Son. = RE Dy 
Maren; - od ~ gees sateen - Reynolds 
Marseilles . . J. H. Allen. 
Monticello . | Coe & Shaw. ae aera 
‘heaves . Aitch’ & Beger. aribault Charles E. Smith 
Ottawa . ; man & Graham ergus Fi - N. J. Mortensen. 
Paw Paw . Wilbur A. Pratt. Mi to. Stewart & Holmes. 
Peoria ’ PA. Geemes. mneapolis . Clark & McCarthy, 622 

' . J. L. Spear. M a . Ge hub 

* inne: aries le 1 

oa Sere Co., 125 Nicollet Av. 
eck ident | O On sed te Stillwater . . Jo Brothers. 

kford .. H. H. ‘aldo. x erndale . AS. MeMillan. 

Shelbyville. . J. B. Isenberg & Co 

Springfield . . Frank Simmons. Missouri 

Sterling . . . Bates & Conant. Kansas City M. H. Dickinson & Co 

Virginia. . . W.R. Wood. ibert; F. Dunn. 

Washington A. Alphonso. Moberley Mrs. E. S. Haines 

Waukegan . Gomme S. Wheeler. St. Louis Philip Roeder, 4th and 

Wilmington Cc Charlton Olive Sts. 

Woodstock y. St. Louis C. Witter, 21 S. 4th St. 




















NEBRASKA. 
Auburn E.H x 
N. P. ‘ord. 
Broken Bow Edw: 
remont. . Arthur Gibson. 
Grand Island . J. H. Mullen. 
Lexington . J. C. Barnes. 
Lincoln . . Clason, Fletcher & Co. 
Long Pine . J.F. Is. 
Norfolk . . . Daniel J. Koe ein. 
. . John S. Caulfie 
Red Cloud C. L. Cotting. 
Norrn Daxora. 

m. . Haussamen& Hamilton 
Grand Forks . F. W. Iddings. 
Jamestown. . Wonnenberg & Avis. 

Oxt0. 
i F . LC. Milburn 
Cadiz . +. a i 
Cleveland : . bt 7 , 138 Su- 
Cleveland P Taylor, Anstin & Co., 
116 Public Square. 
Columbus . H. Guytie. 
Dayton . illiam C. Mayer 
Findlay . D. C. Connell. 
Galion . L. K. Reisinger & Co 
Marion . C.G. Wiant. 
OREGON. 
Albany . Foshay & Mason. 
Astoria . Griffin & 
Portland J. K. Gill & Co. 
Salem . . TT. MeF. Patton. 
The Dalles. . I. C. Nickelsen. 
Sours Daxora. 
Dell ids Knight & Folsom. 
Dell Regt ‘ ie Brothers. 
Sioux Falls . C. O. Natesta. 
Uran 
Ephraim J. F. Dorius & Co. 
WASHINGTON. 
Ellensburg D. W. Morgan. 
Olympia O'Connor. 
Olympia J. Benson Starr. 
ttle. LowmandHanford Co 
Spokane Falls. J. W. Graham & Co. 
Voesaee James W: er, Jr. 
alla W: Stine B ers. 
Wisconsin. 
Appleton C. F. Rose & Co. 
Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co 
Evansville . . W. T. Hoxie. 
Kenosha . George M. Melville 
Menominee. . F. D. Johnson 
Milwaukee. . T.S. Gray 
Oconto . . S. W. Ford. 
Stevens Point . H. D. McCulloch Co. 
Sturgeon Louis Reichel. 
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ESTERBROOK’S 
STEEL PENS. 


LEADING STYLES. 


Fine Point, - - - Nos. 333 444 232 
‘Business, - - - - Nos. 048 14 130 
Broad Point,- - - Nos. 313 239 284) 


FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN Co., 
Works: Camden, N. J.) 26 Joun Sr., NEW YORK. 


| 


Spencerian Steel Pens. 


THE ‘BEST in the essential qualities 
of DURABILITY, EVENNESS OF POINT, 
and WORKMANSHIP. Samples of the 
leading numbers will be sent FREE on 
receipt of return postage, two cents. 


THE SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 
810 Broapway, NEW YORK. 





Trade Mark.) NONPA REIL. (Registered. 
OUR FINEST 


PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS, 


In genuine Seal, “Russia, Turkey Morocco, and 
Plush,— Quarto, “Royal Quarto, Oblong, and 
Longfellow sizes,— bear. the above Trade Mark, 
and are for sale by all the Leading Booksellers 
and Stationers. 


KOCH, SONS & CO., 


Nos. 541 & 543 Peart St.. - - NEW YORK. 


EAGLE STANDARD PENCILS 
All Styles and Grades. 
Nos. 21-2 and 31-2 Special Grades. 
Round and Hexagon. Patented. 
The Best Pencils for FREE HAND and MECHAN- 
ICAL DRAWING, School, Mercantile, and General 


Uses. 

Our FINE ARTS. 
The most perFrect Pencil made. Graded 6B to 6H, 
15 degrees; for Artists, Engineers, and Draughtsmen. 


COLORED CRAYONS. 
Over Fifty Colors. Preferable to Water Colors in many 


—_— Tae Srop-Gavee Automatic PENCIL. 
An entirely new article. The ne plus ultra of all Pencils. 








‘BOORUM & PEASE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE STANDARD BLANK BOOKS 


(For the Trade Only.) 
25 SHEETS (100 pp.) TO THE QUIRE. 


Everything from the smallest Pass-Book to the larg- 
est Ledger, suitable to all purposes—Commercial, Edu- 
cational, and Household uses. 


For Sale by all Booksellers and Stationers. 


FACTORY, BROOKLYN. 
Offices and Salesrooms, - - - 30 and 32 Reade Street. 
New York Crry. 





HAVE YOU ever tried the Fine Corre- 
Spondence Papers made by the WHITING 
PAPER COMPANY, of Holyoke? You 
will find them correct for all the uses 
of polite society. They are made in both 
rough and smooth finish, and in all the 
fashionable tints. Sold by all dealers 
in really fine stationery throughout the 
United States. 





THE “MATCHLESS” PENS. 


HE superiority of the “MATCHLESS” Pens 
is attested by the satisfaction that invariably 
attends their use. The ease and comfort with which 
they write, together with their durability and resist- 
ance to corrosives, makes them unquestionably the 
best Steel Pen in the market. 
SAMPLES of the six different styles will be 
sent, postpaid, on receipt of six cents in stamps. 


Price per Gross, - - $1.25. 
A. C. MCCLURG & CO., CHICAGO. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 
GOLD MEDALS, PARIS, 1878 anp 1889. 
His Celebrated Numbers, 
303—404—170—604—3 32 


And bis other styles, may be had of all dealers 
throughout the world. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, NEW YORK. 
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CALIFORNIA 


Is reached in the most comfortable manner through 
Chicago and via the 


Santa Fe Route 


eATCHISON, TOPEKA & 


SANTA FE ‘RAILROAD. 


Through first and second class Pullman Sleeping Cars 


‘ are run through 
Chicago Office, 
G. T. NICHOLSON, 


G. P. & T. A., TOPEKA. 


WITHOUT CHANGE. 
No. 212 Clark Street. 
JNO. ]. BYRNE, 


A.G. P.& T. A., CHICAGO. 





INSURE IN 


THE TRAVELERS, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Principal Accident Company of America. Largest 
in the World. 


HAS PAID ITS POLICY-HOLDERS OVER 
$16,500,000.00. 


ITS ACCIDENT POLICIES 





{ndemnify the Business or Professional Man or Farmer for his | 


Profits, the Wage-Worker for his Wages, lost from Accidental 
Injury, and guarantee Principal Sum in case of death. No 
Extra Charge for European Travel and Residence. 

Fut Principat Sum paid for loss of Hands, Feet, Hand 
and Foot, or Sight, by Accident. OnE-THIRD same for loss of 
single Hand or Foot. 

Rates as Low as wit PERMANENTLY secure Foun 
PayMEntT of Policies. Only $5.00 a year to Professional or 
Business Men for each $1,000 with $5.00 Weekly Indemnicy. 

This Company issues also the best Lire anp ENDOWMENT 
Po.icigs in the market. [NpEFEASIBLE, Non-FoRFEITABLE, 
Wor.p-Wme. 


FULL PAYMENT IS SECURED BY 
$10,992,000 Assets, $2,248,000 Surplus 
Not left to the chances of an Empty Treasury 
and Assessments on the Survivors. 

ALL IMPORTANT POINTS 

U. S. AND CANADA. 

Ropxey Dennis, J. E. Morris, 
Secretary. Asst. Sec’y. 


AGENCIES AT 
IN THE 

J. G. BATTERSON, 
President. 


WORCESTER’S 


DICTIONARY. 


| The Highest Authority known as to the Use 
of the English Language. 





The New Edition includes A DICTIONARY that con- 
tains thousands of words not to be found 
in any other Dictionary; 


A Pronouncing Biograpbical Diétionary 


Of over 12,000 Personages; 


| A Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World, 


Noting and locating over 20,000 Places; 


A Diétionary of Synonymes, 
Containing over 5,000 Words in general use, also OVER 
12,500 NEW WORDS recently added. 


. All in One Volume. 
Illustrated with Wood-Cuts and Full-Page Plates. 
The Standard of the leading Publishers, Magazines 
and Newspapers. The Dictionary of the Scholar for 
Spelling, Pronunciation, and Accuracy in Definition. 
Specimen pages and testimonials mailed on application. 
For sale by all Booksellers. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., Pus.isuers, 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Webster's International Dictionary. 


JUST ISSUED FROM THE PRESS. A NEW BOOK FROM COVER TO COVER. 
FULLY ABREAST OF THE TIMES. 


A GRAND INVESTMENT for the Family, the School, the Professional or Private Library. 


HE Authentic Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, comprising the issues of 1864, ’79, and ’84, still 
copyrighted, is now Thoroughly Revised and Enlarged, under the supervision of Noan Porter, 
D.D., LL.D., of Yale University, and as a distinguishing title bears the name of WessTER’s INTERNA- 
TIONAL DrcTionaRyY. 
Editorial work on this revision has been inactive progress for over Ten Years, not less than One 
Hundred paid editorial laborers having been engaged upon it, and not less than $300,000 having been 
expended before the first copy was printed. Critical comparison with any other Dictionary invited. 


GET THE BEST. 











WHAT THE PAPERS SAY ABOUT IT. * 


Curcaco meen. —It embodies the om results of mod- Crxcinnat: Tumes-Star.— English people the 
pT gg de most serviceable form . « Itisanoble | world over are under obligations to the oe Fm lishers 
Sonainasthe anh eabeadean, serving every purpose. for this edition of the most indisveneable Sook, ane one, in 
New York Trisune.—A triumph of practical and scien- existence 
tifie and no doubt can exist as to its tine ive ecemeeey Boston Herap.—It is the book destined to into every 
y 


for the uses for which it has been so carefull library, every public school, every home where 
prepared. ire ne English 


lit- 
erature is received and where the language is studied. 





Tae Various Brxpincs are Espectatty Rich AND SUBSTANTIAL. 
Illustrated Pamphlet, containing Specimen Pages, Testimonials, etc., will be sent, prepaid, upon application. 


Pusuisnep By G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Sprinerretp, Mass. 
FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





A New Edition de Luxe of 


THACKERAY’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


LIMITED TO ONE THOUSAND 2CUMBERED COPIES. 








Unquestionably the handsomest edition of Thackeray’s writings, the nearest approach to the highest 
ideals of perfection in bookmaking ever attempted in this country. 

The type is from a new font especially cast for it, and never used for any other purpose. 

The paper, also especially made for it, combines the qualities of excellence in finish and in the mate- 
rials used with a lightness of weight that prevents the volume from being uncomfortably heavy to hold 
and read. 

The illustrations, a distinguishing feature on account of the great variety and excellence, consist of 
210 wood-cuts, mainly from drawings of the author, and reproductions from the drawings of Millais, 
Barnard, and Luke Fildes, together with two etched portraits, twenty original etchings, together with the 
famous etchings by George Cruikshank, over twenty-five in number, and many photogravures from scenes 
referred to. All of these illustrations will be proof impressions on Imperial Japanese paper, especially 
imported for this work. 

The set will be completed in THrRTY volumes, at the rate of about two volumes per month. 


Price, bound in vellum cloth, gilt top, uncut, $2.50 per Vol. 


(@ Issued by subscription only, and no orders taken except for complete sets. Prospectus with 
specimen showing type, page, paper, etc., with specimen illustration, mailed free on application. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON, MASS. 





THE DIAL PRESS, CHICAGO. 

















